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Just Among Ourselves 


Volume 116 
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one | ROTHER pastor, did you receive our 
ived | B letter with the “Read, Think, Pray, 
1 of | Act” leaflet, asking you for only five 
= new subscriptions to The Herald of Gospel 
iday Liberty by March 15? If so, what are you 
| in- | going to do about it? Do you realize how 
d a | much the cause of Christ may suffer by 
ona indifference or neglect on your part con- 
r* cerning this call to service? Do you know 
rood that you can not afford to allow your peo- 
S at ple to continue to go along knowing little 
= or nothing of the workings and accomplish- 
ite ments of their church at large? There is 
ader the sin of omission as well as commission. 
ima, | A number of our pastors have already re- 
shed | sponded to our call which we appreciate 
Ben more than can be expressed in words, but 
ere there are many who as yet have made no 
serv: reply. We are hoping, yes, earnestly pray- 
d to ing, that those who have not responded will 
: of | do so at once or at least will put on a 
Os campaign in their churches for both new 
and and renewal subscriptions to The Herald 
. W. cf Gospel Liberty and send us their reports 
the before March 15. 

He saad 
— he wide-awake pasto 
shere Rev. J. E. Etter, the wide-awake pastor 
sults. of our Huntington Church, writes our 
orial editor as follows: 
- | The work of increasing the subscription 
wait. | list of The Herald goes forward. We 
erett | Christians generally, I believe, are becom- 
od in ing more of a reading constituency. Our 
a Journal of Christian Education, as well as 
ol of The Herald of Gospel Liberty have come to 
san | be real helps to Christian workers. It should 
eter | be made a condition, in the settling of the 
heal pastor, in any pulpit however obscure, that 
have he be a reader of The Herald of Gospel 
oint- Liberty. We have discovered that our 
ring Herald publicity list, in type large enough 
yllars to be read across the room, has succeeded 
and in moving both hearts and pocketbooks. I 
next would like to suggest the use of a “Herald 
Jook- | Subscription Bank,” (not blank) in each 
sance home. Let each member of the family make 
\ pril deposits until they reach two dollars. The 
eo local Herald representative could call and 
rship do the rest. 
> was | We think Brother Etter’s suggestion a 
res | 800d one and hope that our pastors will 
their give it careful consideration. In this way 
xpect ", there is no person or family so limited in 
, the their means but what could save the neces- 
ut_at sary four cents per week that would be 
bare required at the end of the year to pay for 
3) their subscription to The Herald of Gospel 





Liberty. This would be an especially fine 
way for taking care of renewals. 

The Christian Publishing Association car- 
ries in stock a wooden money barrel that 
would be suitable for this purpose. See 
illustration. These barrels are made of 
wood neatly turned and finished. A Scrip- 
ture label accompanies each barrel. The 
barrels, after they are returned and emp- 
tied, can be used again by securing addi- 
tional Scripture labels. Price, seventy-five 
cents per dozen, or $5.00 per hundred, post- 
paid. 

sa 


Rev. John H. Harper, Merom, Indiana, 
whose card was the first to reach us pledg- 
ing five new subscriptions before March 15, 
has just sent us seven subscriptions, six 
new and one renewal, notwithstanding the 
fact that a few weeks ago he sent us a 
good list. We are reminded of the old say- 
ing, “Where there is a will, there is a 
way.” 

oS 


Our church at Warren Indiana, Rev. H. 
G. Rowe, pastor, and Miss Ethel Baker, 
Educational Secretary, has on a campaign 
for subscribers. Miss Baker has just sent 
us nine subscriptions—six new and three 
renewals. This church sends us subscrip- 
tions the year round and has a large list 
of subscribers. What we need is a “Rowe” 
in every church to stir up an interest and 
enthusiasm for putting The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty into the homes of our entire 
membership. Brother pastor, will you not 
be the “Rowe” in your church? 

If every member was just like me, 
What kind of a church would our church be? 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 
o 


White is always very striking, but never 
more so than when it is the white flower of 
a blameless life. And when such a life is 
seen in the streets of Sardis everybody turns 
to look at it. When it reveals itself in a 
workshop, or in an office, or in a club, it 
captivates and captures all who are near. I 
do not say they like it, but they are com- 
pelled to see it. It has a mesmeric influ- 
ence upon them, and everybody recognizes 
its presence.—J. H. Jowett. 
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For Sale at a Bargain 

Three hundred copies of The Christian 
Hymnary in excellent condition. Some have 
never been used. Price thirty-five cents 
each F. O. B. Dover, Del. Address J. S. 
Collins, Treas. People’s Christian Church, 
Dover, Del. 


Optimism vs. Pessimism 


(Continued from page nine) 
erything is going to the bad; the optimist 
replies, “Certainly it will unless we do our 
part to help stop it.” The pessimist thinks 
failure is inevitable; the optimist refuses 
to give up, and keeps on hoping and work- 
ing. Jesus of Galilee of all men had the 
most reason to be a pessimist, yet he al- 
ways talked of the joys of life, and though 
the shadow of the cross was continually 
before him, he was the world’s Master Op- 
timist. And when men and women follow 
him as Savior and Lord they catch his 
spirit of optimism. 

Roy C. HELFENSTEIN. 
Dover, Delaware. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(Continued from page twenty-two) 


have reached sixty dollars in the five 
months, 

The work at Black Valley is of a different 
nature. Here we have the competition of 
two other organizations—the Lutheran and 
Brethren—in the work. It is also a union 
church. A more proper term is a union 
building. In a church of this character it is 
difficult to push your own denominational 
projects, though our people here are loyal 
and respond to all the calls as they are 
proposed. This church has contributed to 
all benevolences about sixty dollars. These 
benevolences do not include pledges paid to 
Defiance College-—W. M. Jay, Pastor. 


Deaths 


Funeral services of Mrs. Merton A. Elsbree (Helen 
Gertrude Smith) were held Friday afternoon at two, 
in the First Christian Church, Fall River, Mass., 
conducted by Rev. H. Russell Clem, pastor of the 
church. Interment took place in Oak Grove cemetery. 
The services were largely attended, and the flowers 
were unusually beautiful and numerous. 


Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


©. H. Rowland, 638 Keogh St., Greensboro, N. C. 

G. W. Shepherd, 500 N Palm ‘t., Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Alva A. Rowe, 1418 N. Walnut St., Danville, Illinois. 

Frieda Kirkendall, 18 Bartlett St., Haverhill, Mass. 

James V. Davis, Nellis, West Virginia. 

W. H. Hendershot, 237 Hendrie Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




















Oo 
ILLINOIS STATE CONFERENCE 


The MIlinois State Conference will be held with the 
Trimble Church, Trimble, Ill., in the Southern 
Wi Conference, just seven miles west of Merom, 
Ind., where Union Christian College stands. Trimble 
is on the Big Four Railroad, five miles north of 
Robinson, Ill. The date has not yet been set, but 
it will be sometime the last of June or the first of 

uly. er information will be given in The 
Herald. The Secretaries chosen are: Devotion, Rev. 
I. M. Hoel, Tuscola, Ill.; Evangelism, Rev. John 
Baughman, Louisville, Ill.; Religious Education, Rev. 
Simon Bennett, Merom, Ind.; Missions, Miss Jerinie 
Page, Robinson, Ill.; Stewardship, Rev. E. A. Wat- 
kins, Urbana, Ill.; Sunday-school, Rev. A. O. Jacobs, 


Olney, IIL; ristian Endeavor, Rev. Bradbury, 
Sumner, II. ; lishing, Rev. R. J. Ellis, Newton, 
tlh. 

J. T. Brooxs, President. 

J. E. Fry, Secretary. 





Tell Me What You Read and I'll Tell You What You Are 


By Hermon Eldredge 


Secretary of Administration, Christian Education Department 


It has been remarked by a wise man that the patron saint of Ireland is St. Patrick, the patron 
saint of Wales is St. David, the patron saint of England is St. George, and the patron saint of the 
United States of America is St. Vitus. 

What is the answer to our present spell of “Americanitis?” 

Some answer the Movies and that is a partly right answer but not the best one. 

If this answer were applied to the cities alone it would be more nearly the correct one, but when 
applied to the Christian Church which is over nine-tenths rural and where the moving picture show 
does not occupy as large a proportion of time, the answer is not the best one. 

The present generation lives in a different atmosphere from its fathers and that atmosphere 
is largely created by the printed page. 

I fully believe that the American daily newspaper has far more to do with the present state of 
mind and the unrest of the American people than any other one thing in this country. 

And this is not just a tirade against the American Newspaper but it is reciting the fact that we 
waste more time on the newspaper during an average lifetime than it would take us to get a college 
education and supplement that education by a dozen postgraduate courses—but instead we rum- 
mage amid murders and divorces and Hollywood scandals and prize fights for our thinking. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he” and “out of the heart are the issues of life’ and do 
we think for a moment that we and our children can spend hours wading through a lot of the slush 
of our modern newspapers and not have it influence our thinking and the doing of ourselves and our 
children? 

Christian Education 

The daily reading in the home has more to do with Christian character and real Christian ed- 
ucation than all the school and college textbooks ever printed. 

Ten minutes a day to the real happenings recorded in a newspaper and twenty minutes a day 
with good literature is a minimum standard for any person or home. Skim the newspaper if you 
will and get the cream of the news of the day (which will probably be denied tomorrow) but spend 
twice that time, at least, on good reading. 

Add to this fifteen minutes plus with your Bible daily, even if you have to get up a little early 


or eat a little less. 
What Shall We Read? 


Rev. E. C. Hall, late of Canada and now living in Pennsylvania, was in my home the other day 
and in the midst of an ordinary conversation said: “Do you know, I am just proud of our 
Herald of Gospel Liberty and its solid sense and sweet spirit.. I have been a reader of The Herald 
for years but it never was so good as now.” I hear it everywhere The Herald goes. 

A good Christian woman tells me about her efforts to get our Sunday-school literature and The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty into her church and the pastor opposed it! And now that church is consid- 
ering closing its doors and the pastor has gone to another field because he could not get support. 

How on earth does any pastor expect to have people support the Christian Church when they 
really do not believe in it? And how will they believe in a thing of which they do not know? And 
how will they know unless they are readers of our literature and find out what the Christian Church 
is doing? 

I stood before the North Carolina and Virginia Conference at Bethlehem, North Carolina, and in 
an open conference I was told by Prof. Kernodle, the publisher of The Christian Sun, that there were 
not six ministers in all the Southern Christian Convention who did not take The Christian Sun and 
that number was students in Elon College who were working their way through and saw the Sun 
on the Elon College files. Dr. Barrett, the editor of the Sun, was present when this was said and 
Mr. Dollar, a student of Elon, arose and said that if it were Elon students who were keeping the Sun 
from being unanimous in the South, that he would give in his subscription now and see the other 
five students referred to. If you find a people as loyal as that to their church papers, you will find 
a coming, growing church, loyal to its interests. 


But Here Is Our Point! 


How can the Department of Christian Education or any other Department of the Christian 
Church get its message to you and have us all know and grow together if we are only reading the 
“Daily Dispatch” or the “Evening Gazette” or even some good religious paper which never men- 
tions that there is a Christian Church or what it is doing? 


MORAL: NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 
The Christian Publishing Association 


Fifth and Ludlow Streets DAYTON, OHIO 
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Some Strange Signboards 


HIS excellent property acquired by our Mission Board in Otawara, Japan, a county seat town of twelve 
thousand population, illustrates one type of work which the Christian Church is vigorously pushing. 
Rented quarters are almost impossible for Christian work and every time we secure permanent housing 
in towns like this we definitely impress the community with the value of Christian service. In this in- 
stance the speedy result was a tremendous increase in the work of our church. The group from left to 
right includes Rev. and Mrs. Tsujimura and their adopted son, also Mr. Ishii, who is one of our active laymen, 
and a Christian middle school student. The church signboard is on a post at the entrance. The upper 
signboard at the left of the front has the time of the regular services on it. The poster below it is an ad- 
vertisement of the library correspondence work that Mr. Garman is directing. The long poster beside the 
front gatepost is an advertisement of a special Easter service. As rapidly as your Foreign Mission of- 
fering increases we shall be able to add more permanent equipment like this which is so essential to our 
progress. 
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About Folks and Things 


The series of evangelistic meetings just 
closed with the Mt. Zion Church, near Lo- 
santville, Indiana, resulted in twenty-six con- 
verts with eighteen additions to the church. 
Rev. A. E. Gilmore is the pastor pushing the 
work at this point. 

The Herald loses one of its oldest and most 
appreciative readers in the death of Brother 
James Hagen, of Carversville, Pennsylvania. 
He has been one of the great and useful men 
in our work there and always was deeply 
interested in the progress of the Kingdom. 

Rev. W. H. Zenor, pastor of the Manson 
and Pleasant View churches, Western Indi- 
ana Conference, underwent an operation for 
appendicitis a few days ago at the Witham 
Hospital at that place. We are glad to 
know that he is doing nicely and hopes soon 
to be about his work again. 

Brother John Taylor, a charter member 
of our church at Bismarck, Illinois, Rev. J. 
E. Fry pastor, passed to his reward from 
the home of his daughter on February 17. 
Brother Taylor was perhaps the oldest mem- 
ber of the denomination, being one hundred 
and one years of age—an unusually long 
life filled with beautiful service. 

Antioch Church, Eastern Indiana Confer- 
ence, Rev. D. C. Metsker pastor, held a un- 
ion evangelistic service with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The meetings continued 
five weeks, with one hundred and one con- 
versions and reclamations. There were sev- 
enteen received into the Christian Church 
and a number more will come later. 

The ministers of the Western Indiana Con- 
ference and those of other conferences serv- 
ing churches’ within its bounds will hold an 
all-day meeting at the Y. M. C. A. in Craw- 
fordsville, Tuesday, March 4. The service 
will begin at ten a.m. Dr. Clarence Defur, 
of Wakarusa, will be the principal speaker, 
and it is earnestly urged that every minister 
plan to be present. 

From Brother James A. Foss, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Central Conference, 
we learn of the death of Brother Frank L. 
Martin, the secretary of that conference. 
Brother Martin was a member of the North 
Rush Church and a very earnest participant 
in the conference activities as well as in 
those of the local church. His death was 
from heart trouble. A fuller word of ap- 
preciation will appear in an early issue. 

The February number of The Journal of 
Christian Education devotes special atten- 
tion to the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls and is a number of unusual merit. 
It has attracted the very favorable commen- 
dation of the Boy Scout Headquarters, and 
a number of extra copies are being ordered 
for use in their work. Those of our Sunday- 
school workers who are not getting The 
Journal are missing a very fine help for 
their work. 

The editor has just had the best laugh in 
many a day. A friend, writing with refer- 
ence to our recent editorial on “The Bane 





of Cocksureness,” declares that the editor 
himself is the most cocksure man with whom 
he is acquainted! Maybe he is. Maybe he 
is. But any way, he has had a mighty good 
laugh over the matter. It does a fellow good 
“to see himself as ithers see him” now and 
then—and the editor is always coveting just 
such viewpoints. Don’t be a bit timid about 
sending them in. 

Our church at Wingate, Indiana, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at that place 
recently closed a union evangelistic meeting 
in which there were thirty-two accessions, 
twenty-two of them to the Christian Church. 
The evangelist was Rev. J. Walter Gibson, 
D. D., of Muncie, Indiana. Dr. W. D. Sam- 
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A CONTINUING WORKER 


HE Woman's Board has just re- 
ceived a bequest from the estate 
of the late Miss Mary A. Rowell, con- 
sisting of three thousand dollars for 
foreign missions, and fifteen hundred 
dollars for home missions. Miss Row- 
ell for many years was treasurer of the 
Woman's Foreign Board, and always 
prominently identified with all of the 
missionary and other activities of our 
church in New England. She was one 
of the most forceful workers and lov- 
able characters of our entire brother- 
hood, and it was the most natural 
thing in the world for her to make 
this financial provision to “carry on” 
for her after she was no longer able 
to do so in person. It is a beautiful 
example, the emulation of which would 
add far more to the joy of many Chris- 
tian men and women than they will 
ever get out of leaving all of their 
money to their relatives. 
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uel, the widely known pastor at Wingate, 
remains vigorous in his work in spite of the 
poor health which handicapped him for a 
long time. In our Field Notes he speaks 
very highly of Dr. Gibson’s work. 


Rev. Herbert M. Hainer, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, Secretary of the New Eng- 
land Christian Convention—which is now 
an incorporated body—writes of the vacant 
pulpits and the need of pastors in that needy 
field. In some respects pastoral ‘work in 
New England differs considerably from that 
in the West. But there are no churches any- 
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where which are composed of a more stable 
and enduring membership, nor any that will 
be more appreciative of a high type of pas- 
toral and pulpit work. Brother Hainer will 
be glad to receive a communication from any 
who would be willing to consider that field. 







Our Burlington Church, where the ConJ o 


vention was held, Dr. G. O. Lankford pas- 
tor, had a wonderful all-day service for its 
fortieth anniversary, February 14. The pas- 
tor and a number of members had made an 
intensive personal campaign in the commu- 
nity preparatory to this service; and Dr. L. 
E. Smith and Dr. W. W. Staley were pres- 
ent with great sermons to help in the har- 
vesting of these efforts. A goal of one new 
member for each of the forty years had been 
set, and the church was overjoyed by an in- 
gathering of sixty—making the present 
membership 487. 

Brother Alferd Shumate, our excellent 
song leader and evangelistic helper at Lima, 
Ohio, has been doing some very fine work 
in the Rays Hill and Southern Pennsylvania 
Conference, assisting Dr. W. M. Jay at 
Earlston, where there were twenty-six ad- 
ditions; and a few nights with Field Secre- 
tary Sparks at Mt. Union, where there were 
nine additions; and in a ten days’ meeting 
at Union Memorial with Brother Sparks, 
where there were eleven professions. We 
hear many good words of the splendid effect 
of Brother Shumate’s personality and work 


and our pastors should keep him busy in this = 


very important line of service. 


A great Kingdom Enlistment Week Serv- 
ice is being planned by Executive Secretary 
Howsare and Pastor L. D. Hammond for 
cur church at Lima, Ohio, March 2 to 9. 
This week Brother Howsare is on the field 
making preparation for it and Rev. W. J. 
Young, Rev. H. G. Rowe, and Home Mission 
Secretary Thomas will each speak one eve- 
ning. Then for next week about a dozen of 
our churches near Lima are invited to par- 
ticipate, all of the young people of the con- 
ference are invited to attend on “Young 
People’s Evening,” and a school of personal 
evangelism will be conducted. Every pastor 
and church in the conference ought to give 
this effort their most fervent and prayerful 
co-operation, and we are all hoping great 
things from it. 

The new church at Oronoque, Kansas, to 
replace the building destroyed by fire, is to 
be dedicated on Sunday, March 9, with Dr. 
F. G. Coffin as the main speaker. Rev. C. E. 
Huff, the pastor of this church, is one of the 
busiest men of large business affairs in that 
part of the country, and is an active partici- 
pant in many large welfare and other or- 
ganizations; and yet he has found time to 
carry the work of this church in a splendid 
way as his contribution to Kingdom service 
in his home town. That his fine type of mind 
and personality has had great inspirational 
effect upon the community is indicated by 
the fact that this congregation has a young 
man in Yale, one in Palmer, and one in the 
pastorate in Iowa. We hope soon to give a 
picture and description of the new building. 
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Teaching Untruth Through Disproportionate Emphasis 


ERHAPS there is no other one thing in all the pres- 
Pex theological controversy in the Church that is a 
graver peril to real Christianity, and especially a 
greater hindrance to its acceptance by thinking people, 


. than the tragically disproportionate emphasis which is 


being laid upon certain dogmas by both the extreme Fun- 
damentalists and the extreme Modernists. With constant 
and wearisome reiteration these extremists keep talking 
on a few pet points in such a way as to give them an em- 
phasis out of all proportion to the place which they hold 
in a full-rounded presentation of the gospel. Such undue 
stressing even of a truth has almost the effect of making 
an untruth out of it—in that it gives it a prominence and 
significance which are wholly unwarranted. To hear 
some men preach, or to read the writings of some editors 
and authors week after week, one would naturally judge 
that there is nothing to Christianity but certain exceed- 
ingly worn doctrines and shibboleths. They give one the 


~ impression that the whole Christian movement is passion- 


ately absorbed in a war over certain religious dogmas and 
scientific theories. Yet the real facts of the matter are 
that the great masses within the Church and out of it are 
very little concerned—-for they see in these matters noth- 
ing whatever that has to do with the peace and happiness 
and welfare of humanity. 


OW and then the common run of folks might be in- 

terested in premillennialism or the infallibility of the 
Bible or the Virgin Birth or evolution, but they get fear- 
fully tired of such themes as a steady diet. The vast ma- 
jority of people refuse to get worked up over these things, 
simply because they do not find any practical application 
There is no peace or com- 
fort in them for times of sorrow, there are no ethical up- 
lift and compulsion in them for times of temptation, there 
are no vision and direction in them to guide one in the 
acutely perplexing problem of applying Christian princi- 
ples to the work and the play and the business of human- 
ity out in the great social and industrial and international 
activities of the everyday life. And because there are 
none of these things in these dogmas and theories which 
are being so continually dinged into our ears by certain 
writers and speakers, the average man or woman gives 
little attention to them. Some liberals have been just as 
guilty as some conservatives of such disproportionate em- 


preachers will preach on and what certain editors will 
write on, before we hear their sermons or look into their 
periodicals. They invariably stay within a very circum- 
scribed circle of subjects—or if they do perchance to take 
some new theme, they will inevitably inject into it the 


We can tell beforehand just about what certain _ 


same old ideas they have been giving us under the other 
texts. There is a certain stamp on all they write and on 
all they say that would seem to indicate that Christianity 
is confined to very narrow limits and to very few themes, 
wearisomely so. 


HIS is one of the supreme heresies—for it is an one- 

sided and hence untruthful interpretation and presen- 
tation of the gospel of Jesus Christ that entirely misrepre- 
sents it and makes it very unattractive, and even repug- 
nant, to thinking men and women who are accustomed to 
exercising their minds in a far larger and more whole- 
some circumference. However true may be their affirma- 
tions, however incontrovertible may be their proofs and 
their arguments, these extremists who have run to seed on 
certain dogmas and theories, whether they be conserva- 
tives or liberals, are misrepresenting the truth because 
they are laying such undue emphasis upon small segments 
of it. And it is this misrepresentation of Christianity, 
this constriction and impoverishment of it to small com- 
pass and largely inconsequential content, that more than 
any other one thing robs it of attractiveness and convic- 
tion for the great masses of mankind today. The noted 
divine, Dr. John H. Jowett, was eternally right when he 
declared that, “It is possible so to contend for central 
things as to lose the sense of religion and proportion; and 
by the manner of our controversy we may lose the clear 
sight of the supreme values.” This is just what has been 
taking place in the Church to a lamentable degree within 
the past few months. Many earnest-hearted Christians 
have been elated by the attention which the Christian re- 
ligion has been getting in the daily papers; but such indi- 
viduals have either an odd sense of values or else little 
conception of what the great body of people consider 
worth while. The only unusual attention which Chris- 
tianity has been receiving from the dailies recently has 
been the hashed reports of theological controversies; and 
the preponderant reaction upon the vast majority of news- 
paper readers will be to give them the idea that these sub- 
jects of controversy are the big things in the Church of 
Jesus Christ today. And quite naturally they will con- 
clude that if these dogmas and theories about which 
church leaders are so fervently insistent are the major 
propositions of Christianity, then there is nothing of con- 
sequence in it for them. It is not surprising that there 
is such a great multitude of men and women who are 
outside of the Church and who have never been capti- 
vated by the claims of the gospel of Jesus Christ. One 
needs only to acquaint himself with the average presenta- 
tion of that gospel through the pulpit and much of the 
religious press to understand the reason why so many men 
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and women have not been challenged by it. These presentations 
have made Christianity out to be such a puerile and inconsequen- 
tial affair—at the worst an argument for antiquated theological 
tenets or for immaterial scientific hypotheses, and at the best a set 
of trivial moralities. No wonder the man or woman hard pressed 
with the galling realities of life has not been captivated by such pre- 
sentation. The story of the Kingdom and its progress would have 
been an entirely different one if preachers of the gospel always had 
been possessed of a finer sense of proportion and a truer conception 
of the inherent values of things. If only they had given a vast con- 
tent to the gospel, if only they had laid emphasis where Jesus Christ 
himself laid it, if only they had made people understand the im- 
measureable worth of Christianity to human life—how different 
would have been the results. If only the preachers and the teachers 
of the gospel had talked about the big things, and the things of tre- 
mendously vital importance to the life of the individual and to the 
life of mankind, few could have resisted their appeal. And the 
same is true today. The most damning untruth being preached 
today, because it is the one most common in the Church, is the lop- 
sided and disproportionate presentation of the gospel which, though 
every word that is spoken may be true, gives an entirely untrue per- 
spective to it and its vital significance to mankind. 


One of the best services which any pastor could render himself 
as well as his congregation would be to go back over his sermons 
for the past year or two and classify them. Put them in piles— 
evangelistic, missionary, theological, “defensive of the faith,” criti- 
cal, spiritually cultural, for strengthening the individual, for the 
social uplift, for a larger denominational responsibility, for the 
world outlook, exegetical, exhortational. Many a preacher will be 
chagrined by such an experience; for it will reveal to him how 
little and narrow has been the circle in which his mind has been 
moving. Many who pride themselves on being broad-minded will 
be dumbfounded to discover how limited has been their preaching 
and how continually they have gone off on some tangent of liber- 


alism or fundamentalism. They have repeated themselves with 
cuckoo insistence—and cuckoo wearisomeness to their congrega- 
tions! It is no wonder so many preachers have to change pas- 
torates so often—their people get so tired of hearing the same old 
things over and over and over. But the worst of all is the fact 
that anyone who is always keeping within a little group of subjects 
—evangelistic, missionary, social service, theological, critical—is 
preaching a distorted and imperfect gospel. And the reaction, from 
such preaching is bound to be bad. 
Try yourself out by classifying your old sermons! 
A Point of Honor 

EBRUARY is always a month quite prolific with eulogies on 
F our great national heroes, and this year more so than usual. 

Hence it might be quite timely to ask ourselves whether or not 
these great names should not be protected from that type of com- 
mercial greed which would capitalize and make money out of them? 
If there is any national treasure which ought to be held sacred 
from pilfering for personal aggrandizement, surely it is the names 
made great and honorable in some distinguished service for our 
country and the world. They ought to be held as a national asset, 
cherished for their cultural and inspirational values. Instead of 
that they have been cheapened, and often defiled, by being used as 
an advertising medium for all sorts of articles. There is hardly 
anything too trivial in its value, too disgustingly flimsy and tinsel- 
like in its construction, too inherently worthless or even evil in its 
nature, to be permitted to bear the name of some one of our 
greatest heroes. Even brands of liquor were so named. The cigar 
and cigarette business has been especially flagrant in this respect. 
Just how objectionable this sort of thing may be to some of the 
men or their families who suffer by it is indicated by the recent 
protest of the great Gandhi, of India, for whom a brand of 
cigarettes in that country has been named. He says: 


Of all the abuses to which my name has been put I know 
nothing so humiliating to me as the deliberate association of 
my name with cigarettes. . 
vice. . 


. Smoking I consider to be a 
. I should be thankful if the unknown firm were to 
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withdraw the labels from the market, or if the public were 

to refuse to buy packets bearing such labels. 

One does not have to be a crank against tobacco to sympathize 
with Gandhi’s resentment against this liberty taken with the name 
he has made great and honorable. It would seem that a man 
and his family ought to have the right to keep his own name from 
being associated with anything objectionable or offensive to ther ° 
Further still, it would seem that surely he and his family woul” 
have the right to forbid anyone from capitalizing his name and 
thus making money out of that which he alone made famous and 
widely known—the qualities which alone make it valuable for 
advertising purposes. And if this be true for the individual, it 
surely would be much more true with respect to the rights of a 
nation to protect the names of its great dead and save them from 


the cheapening taint of commercialism. 
This may seem like a fine point of honor which we are raising— 

and yet it is none too fine to awaken a ready response in those 

hearts which rightly appraise the value of a great name and 

shrink from the idea of having it cheapened and made common 

by sordid uses. 

“All Gone but Faith in God!” 
LL gone but faith in God!” Such was the thrilling message 
A cabled by Bishop McKim, of the Episcopal Church, to his 
board in New York after the great Japan earthquake dis- 

aster last fall. The physical plant of the mission had been almost 

entirely wiped out and the calamity seemed almost complete— 

and yet there was never a tone of despair on the part of the 

workers. They had God left—and that was as much as they had 

begun with in the first place; so why give up? That is the fine 

mettle of which real missionaries are made, and that is the sound 

sense of their philosophy and faith. It is God’s work in which they 

are engaged, and nothing but their own faint-heartedness and faith- 

lessness can destroy it! Neither physical calamity nor the dea» 
sordid weight of pagan materialism and sin can crush it—but 
only their own lack of faith and courage. 


If the foreign missionary work were doing nothing else for the 
world and for the Church than simply putting into them that 
dauntless spirit and that sane type of faith which honestly believes 
that God outmeasures and outweighs all other assets and all 
liabilities, it would still be an indispensable quantity in the world 
life and in the Church life. This is a fact which far too few 
preachers and teachers of religion realize. They do not sense the 
incomparable value to faith—the faith that dares and does things, 
not the empty assent to creeds—which is generated and per- 
petuated by Christian missions. For say what we will, the average 
pastor and his church would give up in despair if the odds 
against them were as great as those which are the normal daily 
outlook of the foreign missionaries and their* helpers. To be so 
few and so weak and submerged in such a vast sea of ancient 
hostilities, to be more unrespectable than harlots and criminals, 
and to be opposed by all the great and influential, as the mission- 
aries have had to be all of these things in every land in which they 
have first begun; and then to succeed in doing nothing more than 
edge in a little here and a little there year after year—there are 
not many preachers and not many churches in America that could 
stand such a test without first undergoing a complete remodeling 
and refurnishing of their faith in God. 


We do not know of anything more needful in the Church and 
in the world today than just such a remaking of faith in God and 
that which it is possible for him to do through his followers for 
humanity. It is a work of grace as needful among the con- 
servatives as it is among the liberals. Many of those in America 
who are having the most to say right now about faith and against 
heresy themselves are destitute of the kind of faith that it takes 
to make missionaries and keep them cheerfully at their job. And 
there is many a pastor who is anxiously seeking to deepen and 
furbish the faith of his people by expounding old creeds and old 
shibboleths, who would succeed far better in infusing his congre 
gation with a thrilling and dynamic faith if he would teach them 
something of the daring spirit of conquest of foreign missions. 
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He would do infinitely more to warm the hearts and quicken the 
faith of his own people and infinitely more to strengthen the faith 
of the Church and extend the Kingdom of God if he would preach 
far less against heresy, far less either for or against the in- 
fallibility of the Bible, far less either for or against evolution and 
all that, and would preach more about the miracles and conquests 
vf the gospel that are actually taking place out in the world-field 
today, and fire his people with enough of such spirit of adventure 
that they would dare to undertake great and definite things for 
the good of their community and of the world—undertake them in 
spite of the fact that they have few visible resources upon which 


The Trend 
A Labor Party Comes Into Power 


A few weeks ago for the first time in the history of the world 
a political party representing labor wds handed the reins of 
government of a great nation. The Labor Party of Great Britain 
has only 144 representatives in the present Parliament—an in- 
crease from 57 in 1918—but the situation is so complex that Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, the Labor Party leader which the government 
had in jail during the war on account of political offenses, was 
called to be premier to guide the affairs of that far-extended 
Empire. All dismal foreboding of such an epoch-making event has 
proven needless. Nothing has taken place or is likely to take place 
to interrupt the even tenor of the Britisher’s life. The stock 
market, that sensitive index of the attitude of Big Business, has 
responded favorably, the whole country is optimistic, and already 
a new and more hopeful tone has been put into international 
relations than had been experienced before in the past year or two. 
We have purposely waited all this time before making comment 
in order that our apprehensive readers might see that nothing 


radical or disastrous was going to happen, and thus become psy- 


chologically prepared for a sympathetic consideration of the com- 
ment which we desire to make. 

First of all it is important that the people of this country get 
it into their minds that the British Labor Movement is not to be 
too closely identified with our labor union organizations—a most 
important fact which ought to find its way into the thinking of 
American labor leaders for the good of their own movement 
as well as for the good of our country. The British movement 
is not so thoroughly saturated with that crass materialism which 
has motivated our own American movement and exerted such a 
controlling influence over its ideas and objectives—to the very 
serious detriment of many of its individual members as well as 
to the progress of the movement itself in the sympathies of the 
American ‘public. Our labor organizations have spent their energies 
almost entirely, judging from their literature and propaganda 
matter, in a strife for the material advancement of their own 
membership, rather than for the general uplift of themselves and 
the world at large. Their main premise has been hours, wages, 
and working conditions. But the British movement has been a 
great deal more intelligently directed in that it has taken a far 
larger outlook upon life. It has forced marvelous reforms in 
wages and working conditions, but it has worked for the general 
uplift as well. There has been a cultural and spiritual content in 
its mission far beyond anything our labor unions have known. 
Rising, as Sherwood Eddy says, out of the Puritan movement of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, “it was almost born in 
the Nonconformist chapels”—and it has ever received much of its 
leaders, like Keir Hardie, Arthur Henderson, and Ramsay Mac- 
leaders, like Keir Hardie, Arthur Henderson, and Ramsey Mac- 
Donald, the present labor premier, “gained their spiritual vision 
and drew their moral enthusiasm from Christian sources.” And 
the result has been that “the Labor Party has a higher spiritual 
idealism than either of the old parties.” The “university move- 
ment” and the remarkable work of the Workers’ Educational 
Association—with its three years’ course of studies for cultural 
rather than utilitarian purposes, in most part—are cases in point 
of the broad sweep and the statesmanlike policy of this movement. 
Our own labor movement here in America has been retarded more 
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to depend, save only God and their implicit faith in his ability 
and his willingness to achieve great and good things through them. 

No pastor has sensed the real and supreme heart-need of his 
own congregation nor the magnificent and contagious faith of the 
mission enterprise who has not found in foreign mission themes 
and foreign mission incidents an incomparable source for deepening 
and enriching the faith and life of his people in God and in human 
brotherhood. There is no other line of subjects quite so pregnant 
with faith and zeal as is the missionary concept in its best form— 
and it is poor psychology and poor pedagogy not to make use of it 
often for the enrichment of one’s own congregation. 


of Events 


than anything else by its utterly selfish policy and the pitiful lack 
of statesmanship on the part of its leaders which have made of it 
little more than a bitterly partisan advocate of larger wages and 
shorter hours for the working people. 


A Striking Contrast to the American Labor Movement 


There is in the British Labor Party far less of this exclusive 
labor element and exclusive labor viewpoint which characterizes 
our labor movement here and makes of it such a class affair that it 
has little or no appeal to the great body of our citizens—and taints 
it with limitations and perils which inhere in any class ambition and 
outlook. To what wholesome extent the program and appeal of 
the British movement has been broadened is indicated by the very 
significant fact that the present Labor Party representation in 
Parliament is made up of seventy-eight Trade Union officials, 
thirteen manual workers, ten teachers and university lecturers, a 
dozen authors and journalists, two’ ministers, two doctors, and six 
employers or merchants. It is the breadth and poise of the British 
labor movement which have given it its power and called into its 
ranks, either as leaders or sympathizers, many of the most dis- 
tinguished men in England and a rapidly increasing number of 
college and university students—the largest political club in Oxford 
University being the Oxford Labor Club. 

Much of this is in sad contrast to the narrow and prejudicial 
course of our own American labor movement. For a generation 
it has been dominated by Samuel Gompers and his followers at 
the head of the American Federation of Labor; and while they 
have been very aggressive, and sometimes skilfull, agitators for 
reforms touching the purely materialistic advantages of labor, they 
have been very aggressive, and sometimes skillful, agitators for 
sary to make of our labor organizations a broad and democratic 
movement that would have compelled the admiration if not the 
consent of all classes. Mr. Gompers has been a great fighter— 
but his policy has been one that tends to isolate the labor group and 
magnify and make trade of their distinctiveness rather than to 
perceive how truly they are an integral part of all humanity; 
his spirit has been that of carrying on a class war, and most of his 
methods also; and under him the movement has developed along 
lines of utterly materialistic and selfish ambitions and is largely 
devoid of that spiritual idealism and ethical emphasis that must 
inevitably be the mainspring and the motive of every great and 
true reform. Our labor union literature and our labor union 
speakers are eternally laying emphasis upon the workingman’s job 
and the wages he gets, and have little to say of his own moral 
and spiritual relationship to that job and to the rest of society 
and of the duty of the labor movement itself to society as a whole. 
Its leaders have never laid down any comprehensive and con- 
structive program that would take care of the welfare of all classes 
and all people, nor for the government of our entire nation with 
its responsibilities to all classes. 

The labor movement in this country has been woefully sub- 
verted and retarded by this tragic lack of real statesmanship on 
the part of Mr. Gompers and his associates. It has suffered tre- 
mendous loss thereby, and so also has our entire country. It is a 
loss that is acutely emphasized right now. If the American labor 
movement had paralleled the English movement in statesmanlike 
breadth and spiritual vision, it would undoubtedly by this time 
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have been in position to have rendered this country a most needful 
service. With every passing day the situation at Washington 
makes plainer the dire need of a new political party of high pur- 
pose and broad idealism to form a mighty opposition to the de- 
cadent idealism and loose morals of the two old parties. But it 
will never be safe for the American people to give control to any 
new party that does not offer a program tremendously broader in 
outlook and finer in spirit and spiritual idealism than any mere 
class movement ever can be—be it labor, agricultural, or any other. 


The Program of the British Labor Party 


The British labor movement is built upon a background of 
labor conditions of which this country can scarce conceive. The 
inhumanities practiced there by employers of a century or two 
ago were almost past belief. Many and notable improvements have 
been forced by the hand of labor organizations. But there are 
still many conditions calling imperatively for reform. Even yet 
about a third of the people of London, even in normal times, live 
in chronic and abject poverty; and in these unusual post-war times 
of unemployment, the suffering throughout the entire country has 
been very acute. On the other hand, 13,992 persons have an an- 
nual income of from a half million to five million dollars a year! 
Only two and a half percent of the population own eighty-eight 
percent of the wealth; while only twelve percent of the national 
wealth is divided out between forty million people, none of whom 
have an income of $650 a year. These are samples of some of the 
inequalities and injustices with which the English Labor Party 
will have to deal; and yet it will attempt no radical revolution. 
It stands for a new social order, but it expects to bring it about 
by the slow processes of evolution. It is overwhelmingly against 
Communism, advocates more individual ownership rather than less 
even though it is in favor of the nationalization of certain basic 
industries, and is against class dictatorship by the proletariat as 
much as by the aristocracy. 

It stands for representative government in industry; temper- 
ance reform; the nationalization of railways, mines, electricity, 
and insurance; improved relations with the Dominions and with 
India; franchise reforms; an expansion of woman’s rights; and 
similar changes. But it expects to launch no sudden and radical 
innovations. Mr. MacDonald and his followers have already won 
a large measure of good will among the people of all classes by 
their evident spirit of fairness, their earnest desire to improve 
the general welfare, and the broad and sympathetic humanities 
with which they are entering upon their task. He himself has 
made great gains in public favor by his happy denunciation of the 
strictly party spirit and his appeal for the support of all men, 
regardless of party, for the measures which he proposes for the 
general good; and also by the rather remarkable change of temper 
and atmosphere which he has already succeeded in introducing into 
the diplomatic relations between England and France. A few 
weeks ago the diplomatic affairs of Europe looked very black; but 
by putting into them a spirit of good will and optimistic friend- 
liness, Mr. MacDonald has produced a spirit of hope that has made 
itself felt throughout the world. 

Backed by only a minority of Parliament, Mr. MacDonald’s 
government will doubtless be only short-lived. But the whole 
world will be benefited by the experiment. It will learn not to 
be panicky with fear of any labor or other movement identified 
with the common people if only that movement has a broad out- 
look and comprehensive program. And it will see what a whole- 
some thing it is now and then for any country to have come into 
power a new party, fresh in its high idealism and unspoiled by 
any long tenure of office-holding and swarm of office-holding 
politicians—a new party with a new viewpoint and a new approach 
to the issues that make for human welfare. It is a lesson which 
the United States has dire need to learn right now. 


Protestantism in Mexico Makes Progress 


It will probably be a great surprise to the people of the United 
States to learn that Mexico, now in the limelight because of revo- 
lution, has had a great spiritual awakening. The Department of 
Education of Mexico has just issued a special popular edition of 
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the New Testament for distribution among schools and libraries, 
The issue was exhausted immediately, the general public buying 
a large part of it, and a second and much larger issue is now on the 
press. 

Mexico moves forward in spite of revolution. Wider educational 
relationships have developed during the year between Mexico and 
the other countries of Latin America. 
has placed itself at the head of a movement for the interchange 
of professors and students and publicaticns among the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. That university has, presented a number of libra- 
ries to Central and South American institutions. It has sent a 
number of its professors to South America and invited a consider- 
able number of intellectual leaders from other Latin American 
countries to visit Mexico. The most important one of these visits 
was that of Dr. Alfredo Palacios, of the University of La Plata, 
Argentina. Dr. Palacios is a liberal, a friend of the laboring man, 
and an enemy of war and imperialism. On his way to Mexico he 
visited the universities of Central and South America so his trip 
added much to the intellectual kinship of liberal leaders in various 
Latin American countries. On returning to Argentina he placed 
himself at the head of the movement against armament and has 
led the students in Argentina and Uruguay in a continuous protest 
against Argentina’s new expenditures for her army and navy. 

Oo 


Some of the newspapers the other day carried the picture of a 
mother who had been declined admittance to our country by the 
immigration authorities simply because the yearly quota of those 
allowed from her own nation was full before she arrived. She 
was an intelligent-looking, well dressed, respectable mother, with 
some half-dozen fine little children beside her. These children 
she is now leaving with the father over here while she returns 
to her native land to await a chance to be admitted to join them 
“in the land of the free and the home of the brave.” Meanwhile 


the home is motherless—and the harm that may come to our nation ™ 


through such a brood of youngsters left motherless is immeasure- 
ably greater than any that could have come through the admit- 
tance of one more lone woman! It is just such senseless and in- 
human things as these, with their wrongs and their heartaches, 
which blight our present immigration regulations. It would seem 
that surely our authorities ought to be mentally capable of work- 
‘ng out some plan to handle such exceptional cases in a manner 
less technical and more humane. 
Oo e 

Dr. Charles Herbert Levermore, the winner of the Bok peace 
prize plan, a Republican and for many years a prominent educator 
and writer, has been widely known as a student of international 
relations, on which general subject he has published a number of 
studies. He has especially qualified himself in political history. 
Surely it is a most significant fact that such a preponderating num- 
ber of those who are counted a real authority in international 
knowledge and international law are in favor of the World Court 
and some form of a League of Nations. Almost without exception 
this group who for long years have made a deep study of interna- 
tional relations are deeply in favor of such world organizations. 
This fact alone ought to bear great weight with those who have 
had neither the time nor the inclination to become real students 
along international lines. 

ee | 


For the first time probably in the history of South America a 
distinguished intellectual, one of the editors of La Nacion of 
Buenos Aires, has resigned his position to enter work as an evan- 
gelist among the educated classes. This is Sr. J. Navarro Monzo, 
now serving under the Young Men’s Christian Association. His 
new book, “Basic Principles of Modern Civilization,” marks an 
epoch in Christian literature in Spanish. 

ons | 

“A Hearse Is a Poor Vehicle to Come to Church in. Why Wait!” 
This is the striking way in which a United Brethren pastor on his 
church bulletin board makes a point which needs a great deal more 
emphasis than it gets in much of modern life. 


The University of Mexico#* 
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cussion about creeds. What are they 

worth? Are they worth anything at 
all? Why do people have any creeds? And, 
above all, what use are they in worship? 
In reply to these questions I would say, 
that Christianity is a life, and not a creed. 
To be a Christian means that God is Father 
and we are children, and that is precisely 
what the Savior tells us: to come to God as 
children, sure of his present love, with the 
fixed certainty that the Father is with his 
children now. 

Christians should welcome every token 
they find and every word that they hear 
which insists on that gospel to which Jesus 
gave up his life; namely, that the Holy 
Spirit of God is with us whenever we seek 
it, that we are God’s children and must go 
about our Father’s business; and we need 
not talk if we do not do. Jesus protested 
against this when he said, “Why do ye say 
Lord, Lord, and do not these things?”— 
action rather than talk. The religious atti- 
tude of many Christians in the day which 
is forever passed, thank God, was to with- 
draw themselves into quiet dwellings; sing 
their hymns; chant their prayers; look out 
from their cathedral windows and domi- 
ciles, and see the wicked, see the slums of 
their cities, bandits on the highways and 
soldiers marching to war; and renounce the 
world, with little or no concern for it be- 
cause they were Christians! Hundreds of 
religious organizations flourished and hun- 
dreds of magnificent churches were erected; 
many great Christian convocations were 
held; but where are they today? Other 
religions have long since driven them out 
and taken their place and the churches 
have gone down in ruins. 


T casei there is a renewal of the dis- 


Modern Christianity has no idea of re- 
nouncing the world; but instead, boldly 
claims it for Jesus Christ. Religion of to- 
day is not that of the cloister, but rather of 
the street and market-place.. We have de- 
veloped in this generation the highest type 
of ethical Christianity that has ever domi- 
nated any country—the deepest conscious- 
ness of responsibility. ‘We must be about 
our Father’s business.” 


For a generation after Christ died Chris- 
tianity was simply called “The Way.” This 
meant not the manner or method, but, 
literally, “The Road” in which the people 
were to travel; and they were to be judged 
by how well they had kept in this road. 
Paul declares proudly, “The Way which 
men call heresy”—derived from the Greek 
word hodos, the road, the path in which 
people walk or ride; and our word “road” 
comes from the same root. The history 


of Christianity through the nineteen cen- 
turies shows that the majority of ecclesi- 
astics have insisted that what Christianity 
needs is a good verbal statement of its 
purposes and system, and so because of this 
we have the Apostles’ Creed, Nicene Creed,. 
Athanasian Creed, canons of fifteen coun- 


Christianity—Not a Creed, but a Life 
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cils, Decrees of the Council of Trent, Thirty- 
nine Articles, Five Points of Calvin, West- 
minster Confession, and, literally, a thou- 
sand more such “symbols”’—symbols is the 
fashionable name just now—as monuments 
of the interest which the ecclesiastics have 
taken and now take in such verbal state- 
ments. All this time these formal state- 
ments never advanced one man or one wo- 
man an inch in The Way, or in the Chris- 
tian or Divine life, but instead have gen- 
dered, separation and schism. The creed- 
test makes a cleavage along the line of 
mere opinion and so pushes excellent people 
apart and splits into ineffective fragments 
what might be a united, vigorous body of 
earnest workers. The creed is indifferent 
in itts bearing on character; for the em- 
phasis is not laid on religion, where it be- 
longs, but on mere opinion, where it has 
no business. 

I am not a believer in the doctrine of ex- 
treme, radical Fundamentalism, neither do 
I endorse extreme liberalism or Modernism; 
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WHEN THE GATES SWING OPEN 
FOR ME 


By Rev. R. H. McDaniel 


I AM bound for my home in the City 
of God, 
With the angels and saints | shall 


e; 
And I know they will joyfully wel- 
come me home, 
When the gates swing open for me. 


CHORUS 
When the gates swing open for me, 
With the angels and saints | shall be; 
Safe at home, sweet home, in the City 
of God, 
When the gates swing open for me. 


Oft I dream of my home in that city 
so fair, 
Where from sin I shall ever be free; 
Neither sorrow nor sighing again shall 
I know, 
When the gates swing open for me. 


Oh, what joy shall be mine in that 
beautiful home, 
With my dear ones in glory to be, 
And to join them in praising our Sa- 
vior and King, 
When the gates swing open for me. 


But the joy of all joys in that beauti- 
ful home 
Will be Jesus, my Savior, to see, 
And forever to live *neath the smiles 
of his face— 
When the gates swing open for me. 
Copyright reserved. 
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but I see in true liberalism a prophecy of 
the final abolishment of creeds and confes- 
sions—the spirit of the Reformation which 
threw off the yoke of the hierarchy. That 
same reformation will itself be reformed. 
Christianity will some day break loose from 
the bondage of creeds and ecclesiastical 
tyranny, so each human soul will have a 
free atmosphere for thought, and conscience, 
and will; equal to the play and scope of all 
its energies and ever-expanding life. 





There is no valid or permanent reason 
why Fundamentalists and Modernists 
should divide and form two separate and 
distinct organic factions or communions; 
for their aims, purposes, hopes, and ends 
are the same—to love God and love man, 
to serve God and save men. Their religion 
is the same, but their creed is different; 
and God knows that we can well afford to 
sacrifice every creed but the Bible, if there- 
by we can preserve the union of the Church, 
so that together all Christians may work 
for a common good. As far as individuals 
are concerned, the Church is already divided 
and always will be; for every person is a 
law unto himself. His interpretations of 
the Scriptures, of life, of duty and destiny; 
‘his theology and creed—are different from 
those of every other person in their various 
details. But Christianity consists not in 
these things. It is not expressed in creeds. 
It is a Life. A sufficient definition of a 
Christian is one who follows Christ. And 
if any man makes the effort to follow 
Christ, whether he expresses this in any 
formula of words or not, he is a Christian. 
If pressed to give a verbal definition of 
Christianity it could be expressed in four 
words: “Love God, love man.” Paul’s defini- 
tion was still shorter, consisting of three 
words, Faith, Love, and Hope—“these three 
abide and continue forever.” 


It is important to notice here that when 
our fathers re-established the Church on 
its primitive basis, they saw the folly and 
danger of attempting verbal statement of 
opinion. They, therefore, abandoned written 
statement of doctrines. They had no 
creeds, as we call creeds. They had cove- 
nants, in which they pledged themselves “to 
walk together in Christ.” “It is not in our 
belief in a set of words, it is in our action— 
following him.” And here they did but 
follow the Master’s own great example. 
Take that most pathetic conversation with 
the young nobleman of Edom. So far as a 
verbal expression went, he and the Master 
were one. The young man says, almost 
sadly, “I have kept the Ten Command- 
ments”—that is, I have obeyed the written 
law—“from my youth up.” Jesus tells him 
what is the one thing he needs and that is 
action. “Follow me—do as I do, lift up 
that which is fallen down, bring comfort 
where there is no comfort, make men see 
and know that the Kingdom of God is at 
hand.” What we mean when we say that 
Christianity is a Life, and not a creed, is 
that our Christianity must be avouched, 
illustrated, and extended by action. 


Christianity has no defensive armor: it 
must be on the aggressive, or it is lost. 
What are called the evidences of Christian- 
ity become the defenses of Christianity. If 
the Church had shown herself in intense 
action during the past two hundred years, 
saying nothing about the past nineteen 
hundred years, we would not have Chris- 
tianity divided into orthodoxy and hetero- 
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doxy as it is today; for this departure from 
the commonly accepted standards of faith 
has not been for the simple reason that men 
wanted to be original, but to approach the 
world from a different angle in order to 
reach the masses and bring them back in 
The Way. It is a sad travesty on Chris- 
tianity that after nearly two thousand 
years of gospel preaching and teaching, 
two-thirds of the population of the earth 
have not even heard of Christ. 

Some one asked Dr. Wayland if he 
thought one of his distinguished friends was 
a Christian. His answer was: “Can he 
drive out the devils? If he can, he meets 
all my requisitions or the Master’s.” He 
had in mind the passage in the Gospels 
where the disciples saw a man casting out 
devils in Christ’s name and rebuked him. 
They rebuked him as ecclesiastics rebuke 
such people today, “because he walketh\ not 
with us.” And Jesus said: “Forbid him not. 
No man can work a miracle in my name 
and lightly speak evil of me.” The Master 
is willing that his Church shall stand the 
test which he gave fisherman, apostle, young 
nobleman, and repentant sinner. It is the 
same test for kings and emperors and fisher- 
men, for preachers and blacksmiths, for 
artists and dressmakers—that simple test 
of thistles and vines and fig-trees. All of 
them, the emperor like the blacksmith, shall 
be judged by their fruits. The fishing-net 
and the Church will be judged by what they 
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do. The doctrine will be judged by the 
life, and not the life by the doctrine.. 


To live as one should live who knows that 
God is here, has not proved to be easy. But 
to say, “I believe in God, the Father Al- 
mighty, the maker of heaven and earth,” 
proves a very easy thing to do. Millions of 
men and women will say it in church next 
Sunday. And millions of them will go out 
and, in the street and at home and on Mon- 
day in their day’s work, will act as if there 
were no God, no Father. The Savior of 
mankind was not pleased with such lip 
service, and he said so. It is easy to say 
in rapid utterance, “I believe in his Son 
Jesus Christ, conceived of the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary.” Millions of 
men will say this next Sunday in the 
church; and then will go out to borrow and 
lend, to earn money and spend it, to eat, 
to drink, to work, and to play, in such wise 
that no man who sees them could guess 
that Jesus Christ ever lived, that he ever 
said, “Blessed are the pure in heart” or 
that he ever said that all the law and all 
the prophets hang on the words, Love God 
and love man. 


God is not pleased when men say and 
do not. Let them show their belief, not by 
their words, but by their fruits. Religion 
is not a creed, but a life. By their fruits 
ye shall know them. 


Graham, North Carolina. 


I Have Known 


REV. ARTHUR LAYTON McKINNEY 


By Dr. Martyn Summerbell 


HE subject of this sketch, A. L. Mc- 
T Kinney, born September 16, 1819, in 

Greene County, Ohio, was for many 
years one of the leading ministers in the 
Miami Christian Conference, a body noted 
then and subsequently for the ability and 
high standing of its clerical members. It 
was to be expected that McKinney would 
be capable in any line of life that he might 
choose, since he was the eldest son of Elder 
James McKinney, who for forty years had 
been a tower of strength in the Western 
Conference of Indiana, and who, after every 
man who had preceded him in the confer- 
ence had been laid to rest, was held in such 
reverence that it became the custom to 
call upon him to open every session of the 
conference. 


James McKinney, the preacher above re- 
ferred to, had thirteen children and the 
home was upon a farm. Young Arthur as 
a handy boy about the place had plenty to 
keep him out of mischief in the various 
duties connected with the agricultural life. 
In those days the farmer lad had care of 
the farm animals and also of the tool chest; 
and if he had any sense of adaptation, he 
soon had a smattering of several trades. 
He could split rails, lay fences, mend 
harness, and use in all sorts of ways a saw, 
a hammer, and a jack plane, all of which 


activities went far towards manual and 
even mental training. The young Arthur 
McKinney became so expert with tools that 
he was able to follow for six years the trade 
of carpenter, an occupation that brought 
more speedy cash returns than holding the 
plow. 

At the age of twenty-four he began to 
preach, entering the ministry of the Chris- 
tian Church. Though he met his regular 
Sabbath appointments, he was eager to ob- 
tain an education, and accordingly was 
registered in Wabash College, Indiana, 
where he studied diligently for three years, 
completing his course in June of 1846. 

It was on September second of the same 
year that the Miami Conference convened 
with the Rocky Spring church, which lay 
two miles to the north of Troy, Ohio. At 
this conference two young men _ were 
specially noteworthy as showing great 
promise; James Maple and A. L. McKinney, 
the latter now at the age of twenty-seven 
and fresh from the life of his college. 

A sermon which McKinney preached at 
this time gave evidence of close and careful 
preparation, and it was delivered with the 
dignity and grace of the budding orator. 
And these qualities were to be observed 
through the years, as Mr. McKinney con- 
tinued his labors, whether in the pulpit or 
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on the public platform. A recent letter 
from the Rev. B. F. Vaughan, who was for 
so many years the faithful secretary of the 
Miami Ohio Conference, corroborates this 
judgment, for he mentions him as “a 
polished and correct speaker.” 

But he was also the earnest student, who 
could not rest upon the attainments of the 
past, but was eager by constant and com- 
prehensive reading to gain fresh knowledge 
and added power. As a result, in 1853 we 
find him qualified to accept a professorship 
in Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
where he taught successfully for the next 
two years. 

In 1856 he turned to authorship and wrote 


the Life of Isaac N. Walter, a book that is: 


a standard in the annals of the Christian 
Church. 

In 1857 he removed with his famliy to 
Troy, Ohio, and there he in company with 
Elder Hiram Simonton held a revival meet- 
ing. When the conference assembled that 
year at Plattsburg, it was reported that a 
church in Troy had been organized with 
twenty-seven members, that Mr. McKinney 
had been chosen as pastor, and that six 
hundred dollars had been subscribed for a 
church building. So it came about that Mr. 
McKinney has the honor of being the father 
of the Troy church, which he continued to 
serve as pastor up to March of 1862. It 
was then that he responded to the call of 
his country to become chaplain of the 
Seventy-first Ohio Volunteers, and in this 
service he remained for the next three 
years. 

On his return to civil life it appeared that 
Mr. McKinney had shown so many evidences 
of tact, discretion, and sound judgment that 
his fellow-citizens were glad to make use 
of him in public office, and for the four 
years beginning with 1866 they elected him 
treasurer of Miami County. He also was 
twice elected mayor of Troy, his city by 
adoption. Our own brethren of The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association drafted him as 
their Publishing Agent from 1871 to 1872. 
In October of 1872 he was elected probate 
judge of Miami County and held that duty 
for six years to the general satisfaction. 
In March of 1879 he had carried his legal 
studies to the point that he was admitted 
to the bar by order of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, and soon after this he opened his 
office for the practice of law in Troy. 

Beside writing the Life of Isaac N. 
Walter, in 1860 he issued another book, 
“Positive Theology, or My Reasons for Be- 
ing a Member of the Christian Church.” 
It was a valuable contribution to our litera- 
ture, and should have a place on the study 
table of our young ministers. With its help 
somd of them would no longer need to con- 
fess that they are not quite certain just 
what the Christian Church stands for! 

My first meeting with Mr. McKinney was 
in 1876. I had known of him long before, 
and we had conducted a generous corres- 
pondence on matters of mutual interest. 
The occasion of the personal meeting was 
the session of the New Jersey Conference 
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at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, at the end 
of May in the centennial year of American 
Independence. 

It was a memorable session of that con- 
ference, since it had traveled all that way 


-‘rom New Jersey across the Susquehanna 


iver in order to receive into fellowship all 
that was left of the previously great Penn- 
sylvania Conference. In the course of the 
years, owing to frequent changes cf pastors, 
church after church of the Pennsylvania 
Conference had slipped away and been ab- 
sorbed by another denomination. But owing 
to the faithful service of Brother Jacob 
Rodenbaugh, the long-time pastor at Lewis- 
burg, that one church had held steadily to 
our people; and at last, weary of its lone- 
some isolation, it sought brotherly fellow- 
ship with New Jersey. 

For an occasion like that there were 
present brethren C. A. Beck, John N. 
Spoor, Albert Godley, George A. Searles, 
Isaac C. Goff, and Dr. Austin Craig, be- 
side many others of lesser note. For an 
event like that Brother McKinney had felt 
constrained to come all the way from his 
home in Ohio. It was a great pleasure to 
welcome him, not only as a brother beloved 
from another conference, but particularly 
for the charm and refinement which graced 
his every word and action. 

On the Sunday morning he preached in 
q’he Presbyterian church. Because the 
_friter was preaching before the conference 
he was debarred from hearing Brother Mc- 
Kinney, but the Presbyterian brethren were 
loud in their praises both of the material 
and the manner of the sermon. 

At noon of that memorable Sunday, 
Brother Thos. G. Evans, the leading layman 
of the Lewisburg, church, invited several 
of the more prominent of the visiting clergy 
to dine at his home. Both in the parlor 

and at the table Brother McKinney was 
easily the life of the company, and for years 
afterward allusions were continually creep- 
ing out from persons who were present 
testifying to the delight they experienced 
from their association with him in Brother 
Evans’ home. 

After a long and busy life of over a half 
century in the Christian ministry our 
brother, preacher, author, business man, 
lawyer, mayor, and probate judge closed his 
eyes in 1901 and “fell on sleep.” 

As we review his active career we com- 
mend him for his sterling honesty in every 
business transaction, and what is more we 
recognize the fairness with which he met 
the merits of the argument of an opponent 
in public discussion. His thinking was clear 
and his persistence in going through a new 
Proposition to the correct conclusion was 
constant. As a preacher he was greatly 
gifted both with eloquence and compulsive 
power, and his loyalty to the church of his 
choice was unswerving all the way. It is 
a joy to have come into touch with so manly 
a man, and to be able to count him as a 
familiar friend. 

Lakemont, New York. 
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The Miracles of Jesus 


Number Thirteen’ Jesus Heals the Leper With a Touch 


By REV. R. F. BROWN, M. A. 


HRIST had just completed his memorable Sermon on the Mount. As he 
was coming down from the mount of Beatitudes a man full of leprosy ap- 
proached him saying, “Lord if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 

The certain city mentioned by one of the writers was probably the town of Hat- 
tim. The leper was not allowed to occupy a place in the crowd, but it is most 
probable that he claimed the beggar’s privilege and stood by the roadside and 
made known his desires. Leprosy was a loathsome disease. The victim was 
miserable. Mungo Pary gives an account of the observations of the disease as 
he saw it in Africa: “It appears at the beginning in scurfy spots upon differ- 
ent parts of the body; which finally settle upon the hands and feet, when the 
skin becomes withered and cracks in many places. At length the ends of the 
fingers swell and ulcerate; the discharge is acrid and fetid; the nails drop off, 
and the bones of the fingers become carious, and separate at the joints. In 
this manner the disease continues to spread frequently until the patient loses 
ali his fingers and toes, and sometimes his hands and feet.” Hence leprosy is 
not an ordinary disease. It disfigured the person, eating out his very life, and 
separating him from society, friends, and relatives. There was no one to com- 
fort him. There was no human remedy. So far as man is concerned, the 
victim must die the slow, lingering death. But the leper heard of Christ. 
While Christ had not yet healed_a leper, he had done other things that were just 
as marvelous. And no doubt this man believed that he could cure him. He was 
painfully wrought and he believed that he could cure him. He was painfully 
conscious of his unworthiness, of his degraded condition, of his misery, his dan- 
ger, his great need. He did not presume upon the mercy of the Lord, but in 
sincerity he said, “If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 

Although the leper was not allowed to come into the presence of his fellow- 
men, he came to Christ with boldness. No doubt he reasoned that if this act 
which was a violation of the law meant death, it could be no worse than the 
gradual death he was experiencing. His approach to Christ was inspired by 
a knowledge of great need. There was hope of relief. The reverence of the 
victim was beautiful and impressive; his method of worship indicated his in- 
feriority and need; his faith was sincere and in keeping with what he had 
heard about the Master; his language indicates that he was convicted of Christ’s 
power and authority to heal; his entreaty was the entreaty of a man who was 
making his final appeal for help. The response of the Lord taught the people 
that he was the Lord of the law as well as the Lord of life. As God he showed 
himself above the law. “He stretched out his hand to him and touched him.” 
He was healed. 

The onlookers feared the Master was courting trouble. They thought he 
would become defiled. They were people of little faith. But Christ showed 
them how to use personal gifts for the elevation of humanity, for the refine- 
ment of the coarse and degraded, for the cure of humanity’s ills, for the re- 
demption of souls polluted by sin, for the spiritual efficiency of the weak and 
he!pless, for the development of faith, for the rekindling of the smoltering fires 
of the soul, and for the happiness of mankind. Many lepers are today in de- 
spair because their welfare is left in the hands of fearful people. The smug 
and selfish respectability of some people flees when it comes in contact with 
rudeness, unrefined humanity, loathsome, vulgar, and unhappy conditions. 
Christianity today is not effective because it is suffering in the hands of timid 
Christians. There are many people who wish to see the lepers cleansed, but 
they want another to do the work. Whatever sympathy and pity and power 
they have, they wish to bestow it from a safe distance. These people are un- 
christly, selfish, and cowardly. What the world needs today is willingness to 
work in, a dirty world. We need more people like General Booth, Mrs. Fry, 
Dorothea Dix, Hannah More, Jane Addams, Maud Ballington Booth, and Lady 
Somerset. The world will not be won to Christ in a million years unless we 
have more men who are willing to help the lepers and the degraded people of 
this world. People no longer flock to the church just because the announcement 
is made that religious services are to be conducted. 

The loathsome disease of leprosy is symbolic of sin. Sin is the most awful 
fact in the world. Nothing has ever been so degrading as has the power of sin. 
It separates men from God, and they cry out like Cain, “My sin is greater than 
1 can bear.” It separates men from their friends and family, from their as- 
scciations and privileges, from the society of saints, from the benefits and 
blessings of God, dreaded by the pure and holy, secluded from the best in life, 
deprived of the finest fellowship, the sweetest delights, and shut up with the 
companionship of evil and misery. 

While sin darkens the spirit in man, which once reflected so perfectly and 
beautifully the image of God, pollutes man’s thoughts and feeling, paralyzes 
his will, destroys his health, and forestalls the happiness of his soul, the Lord 
is willing and réady to speak the omnific word that will purify the whole man. 
Pardon, purity, peace, grace, kindness, spirituality, and everlasting life are 
among the boons which the Master is willing and ready to bestow. His power 
in these things will be shown in keeping with man’s willingness to test him. 
The ery of the soul should be, “If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 

Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
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At Prayer Time 


Nevertheless not what I will but what 
thou wilt—Matt. 26: 39.* 


Oo 


You remember our Lord said, “When ye 
pray, be not as the hypocrites are; for they 
love to pray standing in the synagogues 
and at the corners of the streets, that they 
may be seen of men. Verily I say unto 
you, They have their reward.” I suppose 
these public pray-ers would have said they 
were praying for the peace of Jerusalem or 
for the coming of the Messiah or for all 
sorts of good and splendid things; but in 
fact they were praying that they might be 
seen of men, and they had their reward, 
their prayers were answered: they were 
seen. Most of us, if we are honest, will 
admit that our prayers are very apt to be 
unreal; that there are certain things that 
we are taught to pray for, certain spiritual 
blessings that we do not really want; and 
when we do not, as we say, “get any an- 
swer,” it is really because we have not 
prayed. 

Our Lord so often tells us not to pray 
long prayers, not to use “vain repetitions,” 
not to use a great many words, not to think 
we shall be heard for our much speaking; 
and then he tells us the parable of the im- 
portunate widow, who apparently was heard 
for her much speaking. The meaning of 
that parable lies in the sincerity of the de- 
sire which made her importunate. It is the 
kind of importunity that the scientist has 
who looks for truth. His desire is not a 
wavering thing, a thing that comes and 
goes: it is a persistent attitude of mind; 
and if you desire things in that spirit, with 
that sincerity and depth, your prayer is 
heard. A prayer that is simply a passing 
emotion, the sort of desire which you have 
to be good when you have just sung a 
sentimental hymn—that is not a_ real 
prayer: it is merely an emotion; and the 
parable of the importunate widow is to teach 
us: to desire and not to faint. 


o 


I often say my prayers, 

But do I ever pray; 

And do the wishes of my heart 
Go with the words I say? 


I may as well kneel down 
And worship gods of stone, 
As offer to the living God 
A prayer of words alone. 


For words without the heart 

The Lord will never hear; 

Nor will he to those lips attend 

Whose prayer is not sincere. 
—John Burton. 


ao 


‘When you read a passage like that of 
Christ in Gethsemane, does it not strike you 





Nore: Other than the poems, the Prayer Page this 
week is from “Prayer as a Force’ by Maude Royden. 
We here quote from the chapter on “Unanswered 
Prayer.” This is one of the significantly helpful 
godin meng on prayer. The author has been called 


time.—E. D. G. 


that the real agony there was that he was 
torn between two contradictory desires? He 
wanted to escape, not only I think from 
death, but perhaps even more from the ap- 
parent failure, the desertion, the meanness, 
the cowardice, the ingratitude with which 
he was to be surrounded. People some- 
times express to me surprise that our Lord 
should have shrunk so from crucifixion. 
Remember that so far as we can judge, 
Jesus of Nazareth at this time was only a 
little over thirty years of age, and had a 
perfect physique; that he was filled with 
the vigor and the strength of an unmatched 
manhood, and that he was going to die, not 
on the field of battle, but in cold blood. . . 
But beyond that there was the sense of the 
anguish of desertion. Peter swore that 
though all should desert him yet would he 
never leave him; (“Likewise also said they 
all’), and yet when our Lord took them 
with him to Gethsemane, even Peter slept 

. at the very moment when danger was 
at hand....It surely was from that 
terrible disappointment in the people that 
he loved, from the ingratitude of those he 
had served with every hour of his life— 
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Lord, send thy light, 
Not only in the darkest night, 
But in the shadowy, dim twilight, 
Wherein my strained and aching sight 
Can searce distinguish wrong from 
right, 
Then send thy light. 


Teach me to pray. 
Not only in the morning gray, 
Or when the moonbeam’s silver ray 
Falls on me, but at high noonday, 
When pleasure beckons me away, 
Teach me to pray. 
—Constance Milman. 
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had that lovely fineness of nature, that 
glorious faith in the possibilities of human- 
ity, if he had not also suffered that almost 
intolerable shrinking from such an exhibi- 
tion of baseness as he was about to face. 
“Father, with thee all things are possible: 
take this cup from me. Nevertheless not 
what I will but what thou wilt, be done.” 
At the very bottom of Jesus’ heart, at the 
very foundation of his nature, the ruling 
principle of his whole life was the will of 
God; and even in face of grief so terrible, 
so overwhelming, he still desired above all 
that the will of God should be doe. 


| 


Here, then, is the answer to a prayer that 
seems unanswered; because what was done 
by Jesus was the will of God; and that su- 
preme desire which never wavered for an 
instant during the whole of his life, that 
he should reveal to humanity what God was 
—that prayer was answered, and answered 
by the death of Christ even more than it 
could have been answered by his life; for, 
glorious as his life was, it would not have 
moved the world as it did, without his 
death, Therefore, the prayer of Christ, 
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sage, do you not notice the note of triumph%'} | ab 
“Sleep on now, and take your rest...” Holy | 
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one feel that Christ’s prayer was answered, 1. 
and that he was once more with his Father. of eac 
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pray. States 
You see how easily we may be dis- enact ¢ 
couraged? We do not know what we pray ization: 
for, and therefore we do not know that we approv 
have got our answer. . in favo 
Over and over again in my experience,I , ident ¢ 
have known faith so weak answered in a | The 
way so unexpected, that the pray-ers did , child le 
not realize that it was the answer to their stitutio 
prayers; they thought it was a coincidence, | Congre 
chance, and yet if they look back they see_ | _ RESOLY 
that it was God’s answer to a little faith. | ese d 
They perhaps prayed a great prayer; per- in), Tha 
haps they prayed for the eternal stars; but | which wi 
their faith was very little, and they got a mit = se 
little answer .. . and, looking back on life “The 
and seeing that which has happened, it be- | neal 
comes possible for them to dream of the | ; 
day when they, too, shall have the faith | This 
which moves mountains. ; oe 
as Americ: 
When other helper il w ; Should 
pers fail we come to thee, ; 
thou God of love, and we are never without ether ¥ 
answer to our call. With strong crying and — 
tears we have made known our complaints # vn “— 
unto thee, and thou hast listened to our ” 
cry. Thy fatherly care is over us. We are — 
lifted up by thy hand, and we trust thee _ 
to the end. Provide for us our daily task ut tha: 
and our nightly rest, and safeguard us for nay 
thy name’s sake. Amen.—The Daily Altar. ; The r 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma S, Powers, 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





“Ye shall receive power after that the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you.” 


FEBRUARY—DEVOTION 

1. Put the prayer cycle into the hands 
of each member of your society. 

2. Increase the number of signers to the 
Intercessor’s Covenant. 

Have you worked these points of the 
“Standard of Excellence” in your society 
during the past two months? 

PRA Y—That the Spirit of Power may be 
a desired resident in the home of every pro- 
fessed Christian, an honored guest at every 
table, a welcome listener to every conversa- 
tion. 


An S.O.S. Call to Classes and Leaders 
Studying the “Child” 
Something to Be Done 

SINCE the theme, “Saving America 
7 Through Her Girls and Boys,” was chosen 
for study, a peculiar situation demanding the 
attention of all Christian people has arisen. 
Several months ago the United States Su- 
preme Court handed down a decision to the 
effect that the Federal Child Labor Law was 
This decision has crea- 
ted chaos in the child labor situation owing 
to the fact that there are now no uniform 
standards controlling it. 

There seems to be but one way to remedy 
the matter and that is to enact an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States making it possible for Congress to 
enact child labor legislation. Labor organ- 
izations and social agencies of many sorts 
approve this method and a recommendation 
in favor of such action was included in Pres- 
ident Coolidge’s first message to Congress. 

The following bill providing for such a 
child labor amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution has already been introduced into 
Congress: (H. R.' 458, S. 258). 

RESOLVED, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled (two-thirds of each House concurring there- 
in), That the following article is proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
which when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, shall be valid to all intents and 
Purposes as a part of the Constitution: 

“The Congress shall have power, concurrent with 
that of the several States, to limit or prohibit the la- 
bor of persons under the age of eighteen years.” 

This matter is of such importance that 
groups studying either “The Child and 
America’s Future” or “The Debt Eternal” 
Should take direct action to communicate 
either as groups or as individuals with their 
representatives in Congress and with the 
President of the United States, to make sure 
that their desires in this matter are made 
clean. If there is a sufficient number of 
such communications there is little question 
but that the desired amendment will be en- 
acted. 

The mission study class which ends only 


in study has completed but a fraction of its 
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mission. The study should lead to practical 
application. A good beginning can be made 
by using the influence of the group in favor 
of the child labor legislation as here in- 
dieated. 
A Busy Society 

HE Urbana, IIl., society has just recent- 

ly sent four barrels and one box to Frank- 
linton. Three pairs of new blankets were 
sent. That is fine. Three barrels of canned 
fruit was sent to Merom; and a basket 
of fruit to Outlook, a local sanitarium. 
Christmas toys were sent to Japan and also 
to Haverhill, Mass. Plans are in operation 


now to send clothing to Elon Orphanage for 
Easter. 

“We are busy on all sides in missionary 
work,” is the word sent by the representa- 
tive of this society. 





Stewardship, Promotion and 
Social Service 


Rev. Warren H. Denison, D. D., Secretary 





OR years many churches in all denomi- 

nations have been tithing their income 
during the week before Easter and giving 
it as a thank offering on Easter Sunday to 
same of the benevolent causes of the church. 
It is a fine thing to do. It helps us under- 
stand just a bit better the sacrifice and 
meaning of Passion Week. If you are not 
an all-the-year tither, have you thought 
about trying that week? It pays from every 
angle to tithe. The Lord says, “Prove me 
now, herewith.” Try tithing a definite time 
and see how it effects you. 


Preparing a Church Budget 


Question—How do you prepare a church 
budget? 

Answer—The Church’ Finance Depart- 
ment, where there is one, and if there is no 
department, then the Finance Committee and 
the pastor should sit down together about 
two months before the end of the church 
year and make out a list of all anticipated 
current expenses of the church for the next 
year, estimating each item as nearly as they 
can. This will include salaries of pastor, 
janitor, other helpers if any, music, heat, 
light, telephone, printing, postage, repairs, 
publicity, added equipment, insurance, every 
item that can be anticipated for the ensu- 
ing year. A miscellaneous amount should 
be included, for some unforseen need may 
arise. If there is a debt to be met, then in- 
clude a portion of that. This work will 
need thought and breadth of vision. Here 
should come a suggestion for an increase of 
the pastor’s salary if the present one is not 
adequate. All these items should be placed 
in a column with the estimate of each placed 
after it. This should be headed “Current 
Expenses—for Ourselves.” 

Then in another column should be placed 
“Benevolences—for Others.” In this list 
should be placed: 

1. Local benevolences in which the church 
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has a part if any, in your town, city, or com- 
munity; 

2. Conference benevolences, that amount 
which your conference expects from you ac- 
cording to the action and plans of your con- 
ference; 

3. Denomination benevolences, the mini- 
mum amounts you should send to carry on 
your share of your denominational benevo- 
lent work such as home missions, foreign 
missions, Christian Education, General Con- 
vention, Federal Council, etc. 

The Current Expense column total and the 
Benevolence column total should have a fit- 
ting relationship. These two budgets hav- 
ing been approved by the finance committee 
and pastor, they should be printed, multi- 
graphed, or typewritten and sent to every 
family in the congregation for their study, 
saying that on a certain Sunday morning 
these budgets will be submitted to the church 
for correction and approval. Some two 
weeks may well intervene. Meanwhile it is 
well to keep these suggested budgets in plain 
sight of the congregation on a chart or 
blackboard. On a given Sunday the com- 
mittee should read its report to the congre- 
vation, give necessary explanation, ask for 
amendments, and have the budgets adopted. 
Keep the people informed. 

Training Classes 

E have a limited number of Kegg’s “Es- 

sentials of Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice.” They are splendid for that class you 
are training to receive into the church for 
Easter, or those young people you received 
into your church during your evangelistic 
services, or for your Junior Christian En- 
deavorers, or for the Junior Department in 
your Sunday-school. They are splendid for 
your Christian training work. Single cop- 
ies are fifteen cents. In lots of five or more 


they are ten cents postpaid. Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School endorse them. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. MeD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 





One Plan of Conservation 
‘Yoke Fellow Legion 


WE quote from The Christian Standard: 


Brethren recognize that the problem of 
conservation is really a big problem, and 
that every church, large and small, must 
give it serious consideration. 

After the confession—what next? To the 
multitude of questions that naturally arise 
in the mind of the new convert, a clear ans- 
wer must be supplied. Who of us, if any- 
body, is charged with a duty in respect to 
these “babes in Christ?” Or, are they to be 
allowed to shift and drift for themselves to 
“work out their own salvation?” 

What is the nature of our duty towards 
them? What have we done, what will we 
do, what can we do, to hold their interest, to 
lend aid and encouragment to these new 
brethren? 

How shall the new convert be equipped 
and trained in order that he may understand 
more fully the divine Word? 

What are the requisites and character- 
istics of a Christian home? What is the 
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necessity and relative value and importance 
of religious literature in the home—the Bi- 
ble, religious books, religious paper—as tend- 
ing to hold the new converts? 


The following is a plan to help meet this 
situation. Let some person become the Yoke 
Fellow of the new convert and work with 
him until fully established in faith and 
works. Care should be exercised by pastor 
or deacons in this selection. The convert 
may know or not know that he has a big 
brother pledged to keep him. The card be- 
low is self-explanatory. These cards are 
furnished free from this office. 


YOKE FELLOW LEGION 
“But I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not: and when thou art converted, 
strengthen thy brethren.”—Luke 22:32. 


“KEPT BY ONE” 


Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ for 
strength and relying upon the Holy Spirit 
for guidance, 


I WILL ENDEAVOR 


1. To lead an exemplary life in the pres- 
ence of new converts. 

2. To be personally responsible for guid- 
ance, instruction, and other personal 
help, I may render to a new convert 
in his early experiences in the Chris- 
tian life. 

3. If the convert is a stranger, to be re- 
sponsible for his introduction to mem- 
bers and friends of the church; also 
I will see to it that the convert com- 
mitted to my care has opportunity to 
become identified with the social, rec- 
reational, and spiritual organizations 
of the church. 


CONSERVATION CARD 
Your Own Name suis 
Address, St., and No....... (| + State........ 





oe 5 TT 
Dept. of Evangelism and Life Service, Chris- 
tian Church 
Office: Room 23, C.P.A. Bldg., Dayton, Ohio. 
McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary. 
Sign and give to your pastor. 


Tell your pastor today that you will be- 
come responsible for a new convert. 


The 








General Convention 


Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





Count not thy life by calendars; for years 

Shall pass thee by unheeded, whilst an hour— 

Some little fleeting hour, too quickly past— 

May stamp itself so deeply on thy brain, 

Thy latest years shall live upon its joy. 

His life is longest, not whose boneless gums, 

Sunk eyes, wan cheeks, and snow-white hairs 
bespeak 

Life’s limits; no! but he whose memory 

Is thickest set with those delicious scenes 

*Tis sweet to ponder o’er when even falls. 


—Selected. 


‘THE church has always needed preachers, 

and always will, and they must be 
trained for service. They must keep a 
sharp lookout for evil tendencies and sound 
the alarm when danger approaches. As 
a watchman the preacher is as much needed, 
as valuable, and as important as the one 
who swings the red light on a dark night 
to warn travelers of excavations and ob- 
structions. But this is only half his duty. 
The preacher’s work must be constructive. 
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He is to train men in righteousness, justice, aye can afford to hold services only once 


and mercy, not merely to protect society 
from evildoers, but that the may be the 
best type of men possible to them. 


HERE are many remittances to the Gen- 

eral Convention worthy of special men- 
tion, in that they represent sacrifices, per- 
haps as much or more than some of the 
larger ones. But even though that be true, 
it takes larger sums of money to pay bills 
and meet the ever increasing demands upon 
the Convention Fund, to say nothing of the 
opportunities for service that would go un- 
improved should the Convention Fund be 
insufficient for the expense. We have re- 
ceived only the following amounts above 
twenty-five dollars: 


Goshen Church, Eel River Conference ..$ 30.00 
Towanda Church, Southern Kansas 











NID acieewetisdincrtemnsnsteeceencscndessnsesensnenecse 106.70 
Paimer College Church ...........:.............. 27.20 
Irvington Church, New Jersey Con- 

ference .. 45.00 
Danville Church, Central Illinois Con- 

ND sasekccictectcmeeentackeeeapeccecassocaboneienisntcescie 27.40 
Huntington Church, Eel River Con- 

Ns EE ESI ee a een, 


‘THE Aged Ministers’ Home Reminders are 

bearing fruit in the response of individ- 
uals and churches, and while the remit- 
tances are not great in numbers, nor large 
in amount, they yet reveal the interest that 
many have in the welfare and comfort of 
the helpless and dependent servants of God. 
We are anxious that every church shall be 
brought face to face with the appeal of the 
Home, and that in facing this obligation 
and opportunity they will interpret their 
duty by the law of love. “As ye would that 
others should do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.” 

Paul defines our duty in these words, “As 
ye therefore have opportunity do good unto 
all men, especially unto the household of 
faith.’ Here is an opportunity, and a 
special call to do good to the household of 
faith. He who receives, but does not give, 
is like the Dead Sea. All the fresh floods 
of the Jordan cannot sweeten its dead salt 
depths. So all the streams of God’s in- 
calculable bounty cannot sweeten the life 
that has no outlet—the life that is ever re- 
ceiving, yet never full and overflowing. Let 
us give of our life and love and our means 
and wreathe smiles for the faces of the 
dear old men and women at Lakemont. 


E are receiving many letters, of which 

the following is representative, except 
that this one speaks in a tone of loyal 
allegiance to the plans of the Convention. 
Some do not. That is to say, some declare 
that they hear nothing but money; that 
when they get a letter from any of the 
general officers of the Convention they know 
before breaking the seal that it will be an 
appeal for money, or a leaflet treating on 
some phase of money getting, and they 
usually close with a statement that is dis- 
couraging, to say the least. Such letters as 
the following are as refreshing as a May 
shower on wilted flowers: 


Your correspondence to me, dated Janu- 
ary 28, has been noted. The little church at 
Hopewell, 


of which I am a _ non-resident 






month, and the way it is trying to do its 
part is very trying, there are so many re- 
quests for money and they are doing all they 
ean afford to do. 

Nevertheless, I will take this matter up 
with them when I go up this Sunday. A 
church up in the hills, about five miles from 
a station, with the folks scattered over a 
radius of about ten miles, is rather hard te 
make a showing with. 

You have my earnest 
matter, and will try to do something in the 
way of help. 
In His service, 
CHAS. S. WORNER. 


COT 
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Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





What Some of Our Workers Say 


Our Church School of Missions started off 
in great shape. We are expecting fine re- 
sults. Am planning to hold the school in 
each of my two churches. 

Splendid plans! Please send me such ma- 
terial as would aid in helping our people to a 
personal touch with the workers. I can and 
will use the suggestions made. i 

Am very sorry to say we have no pastor, 
but as Superintendent of Missions am writ- 
ing to say that all three of our local mis- 
sionary societies are studying the books, 
and also the three Endeavor societies. 
Please send the literature to be distributed. 

I am grateful for the printed matter sent 
to aid us in the missionary effort. It is well 


selected and will be of the greatest valugs} iy 


A number of our people are dividing their 
offering each Sunday equally between 
others and ourselves. 

I have just outlined a series of sermons 
on missions for the next four Sundays deal- 
ing with the following subjects in order 
named: “The Missionary Motive,” “The 
Missionary Responsibilities of the Christian 
Church,” ‘Missionary Power,” and “The 
Missionary Personnel.” : 

Your “Seeing Is Believing” folder of our 
workers is sure a clean-cut production and 
I just had to look at the fine faces of our 
workers, and when I read of the work each 
one was doing I just wished for money and 
more money to send more such folks to do 
more such work. 


Once More We Urge You 

ANY are sending for the literature 

every day. But still many more should 
send at once. It is not too late yet. Better 
postpone taking the offering a week or two, 
or even longer, rather than have your 
people attempt to give without a knowledge 
of what they are giving for. It will pay to 
get this literature into their hands. We 
shall gladly send it immediately upon re- 
quest. Now is our greatest opportunity 
really to inform our people of what the 
Foreign Missions Department is doing.: I 
have confidence enough in human nature 
and especially in Christian brethren to be- 
lieve that if we let our people know what 
we are really trying to do for the world, 
as a church, they will give to the work. It 
is the opportunity and the responsibility 
of the pastor to do this and we stand ready 
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to furnish every bit of available informa- 


tion possible. Write us. 
What if Foreign Mission Day 
Is Stormy? 


THAT is often the case this time of year. 

But whether it is stormy or not, the 
work and consequently the expenses of this 
department go right on. We suggest that 
you give those present an opportunity to 
make their offering, but don’t stop with 
that. It would not be fair to them, nor to 
the absent ones, nor to the Kingdom. 
Rather, follow up the work for several 
weeks, if need be, until every member in 
your church has made a contribution to 
this important cause. Our whole future 
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program of Christian service across the 
seas depends upon the response of our 
people now. We cannot make it too strong 
to say that unless our people give with a 
real sacrificial spirit this year the work 
will be permanently crippled. We are do- 
ing our very best to keep it going in spite 
of the increased cost of everything since 
the earthquake, and in spite of the cost of 
reconstruction of earthquake damaged prop- 
erty. But we simply cannot do this, nor 
even keep up the regular work unless our 
people rise to the emergency appeal and 
meet it. We are counting upon every 
church to do its best for the Kingdom in 
their Foreign Mission Offering. Set your 
goal high and try hard. 


The Reign of Saul 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 9, 1924 
1 Samuel 15:13-33 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Behold, to obey is better 
ihan sacrifices.—1 Sam. 15: 22. 


a 
e 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, March 3—The Reign of Saul. 
{ Sam, 15:13-23. 
Tuesday, March 4—Saul Anointed. 
I Sam. 10:1-9. 
Wednesday, March 5—Saul Chosen 
King. I Sam, 103:17-27. 
Thursday, March 6—Saul’s Victory. 
I Sam. 11:1-11. 
Friday, March 7—Saul’s Disobedience. 
I Sam. 15:10-16, 
Saturday, March 8—Saul Rejected. 
I Sam. 15:17-28. 


Sunday, March 9—God’s Omniscience. 
Psalm 139:1-12. 











Ce a Aa 
Some Thoughts on the Lesson 
THEME for thought-selfishness 
God’s work do not and will not mix. 

I Sam. 9:2. A young man and goodly. 
I Sam. 11:18. Today Jehovah hath wrought 
deliverance. It is a great thing to have a 
good start. Saul seems to have been a 
splendid young fellow, and everything seem- 
ed in his favor. It is of inestimable value to 
have a splendid home up-bringing, or, if we 
have wandered, to have had a clear-cut come- 
back. Buta good start is not enough. Life 
stretches out from your up-bringing or from 
your conversation. Nothing can take the 
place of an honest, loyal, faithful life of obe- 
dience to God. 

I Sam. 13:12. I forced myself and of- 
fered burnt-offerings. The break has been 
made. Position and success are proving too 
much for this fine young fellow. He thinks 
now that he is in control and can run the 
church as well as the state irrespective of 
God or priest or prophet. The big “I,” or a 
swelled head, has started many a one to the 
dump-heap. 

I Sam. 15: 18. I have performed the com- 
mandment of Jehovah. A guilty conscience 
needs no accusing. Samuel has made no 


and 


charge, but the very presence of a man of 
God lays bare his weakness. Sin bears its 
own condemnation. We may sometimes at- 
tempt to bluff others, and sometimes we may 
succeed. Sometimes, too, we attempt it on 
ourselves, and if we can keep on going 
amidst the noise of things, we can here al- 
so almost succeed. But if we are ever quiet, 
we know when we are wrong. If for noth- 
ing else, how we do need places and times of 
meditation. And how we do also need the 
fellowship of good clean folk. 

Then no wrong can ever stand alone. A 
wrong has already been done by Saul, and 
now he tells a deliberate lie to conceal it. 
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Beware of that wrong thing you are tempt- 
ed to do. Use some Christian logic and see 
whither it leads. Confess your wrong and 
break the endless chain. How our politi- 
cians need to learn this as well as others 
“nd what a revival it might start, if some- 
times they would make a whole-hearted con- 
fession and break the endless chains of cor- 
ruption. 

I Sam. 15:14. 
bleating of the sheep? 
and cared for do not bleet. What a row 
these stranger sheep and oxen make. Be 
sure your sins will find you out. What 
meaneth this irritability in choir and school 
and committee? What meaneth this ab- 
sence from the place of worship? What do 
these strange bleatings mean anyway? 

I Sam. 15:15. “They’—the refuge of 
every coward. “They” say. “They” think. 
“They” are doing it like this. “They” all 
do it and I might as well. I am not guilty, 
“they” are. At any rate look at the other 
things I have done. I have brought Agag. 
Is that not a great triumph for the people 
of Jehovah? 

I Sam. 15:22. To obey is better. Ritual 
will not take its place. Our beautiful creéd 
will not compensate for its absence. Even 
our orthodoxy will not atone. The devil be- 
lieves and shudders. Let us follow Jesus. 

I Sam. 15:23. Because thou hast rejected 
Jehovah, he has rejected thee. He will never 
leave us; we leave him. He does not cast 
us out; we cast ourselves out. Judas him- 
self, but that is not unusual; sin is always 
suicide. 

And so a great victory may be a great de- 
feat. 

Toronto, Ontario. 


What meaneth, then, this 
The sheep at home 


Dangers of Trifling With Life, God, and the Soul 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MARCH 9, 1924 
Acts 26:28-32; Luke 12:15-21 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 


Christian 


Program Pointers 

Have three brief talks on the following subjects: 
Danger From Trifling by Procrastination; Dangers 
From Trifling With Pleasures; Dangers Through 
Trifling With Wealth. 

For a poster, draw a picture of a can labeled 
“Nitro-Glycerine’” and underneath it these words, 
“Dangerous, Do not Trifle’ With It.” Fasten on the 
board at different places a cigarette box or a cigar- 
ette advertisement, a playing card or an advertise- 
ment of playing cards, a picture of a dance, a whis- 
ky bottle. Other things will suggest themselves to 
you to place on’the board, fram which you will de 
sire to draw a lesson for the young people of. your 
society. ’ 

Sing hymns of serious purpose and decision. Have 
that deeply serious gospel hymn we used so much in 
revival services, ‘‘Almost Persuaded,” sung as a quar- 
tet, or by the whole society. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

CTS 26:28. “Almost thou persuadest me 

to be a Christian.” ; 

At the burning of the Iroquois theatér 
Chicago, many perished with only’ a scant 
one-half inch of wood between them and life 
and friends. They were almost saved—al- 
most, but lost! Agrippa stood with one foot 


Church 


practically over the threshold of eternal life, 
but drew back and so far as we have any ac- 
count he perished—lost and unsaved. 


Near to the door, and the door stood wide. 
Almost in port, but not inside. 
Almost persuaded to give up sin. 
Almost persuaded to enter in. 
Almost persuaded to count the cost. 
Almost a Christian, but lost. 
Of how many souls the above is true. 
They came so near, but they trifled. 
King Agrippa was not lost bécause he did 
not know. He was not lost because of ig- 
norance. V. 26. He knew the facts neces- 


sary to make him a Christian. 

King Agrippa was not lost because he did 
not believe the facts. V. 27. King Agrippa 
was lost because he did not act upon the 
facts he: knew and believed. He was lost 
because he trifled with his eternal destiny. 
Hundreds have gone, and hundreds more will 
go, the same dark way because they have 
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not acted upon their souls’ deepest convic- 
tions, but have trified. O Christian Endeav- 
orers, be not triflers. 

V. 29. What a picture here! Paul with 
his hands shackled by the visible bonds of 
the Roman power, the free man in Christ 
Jesus. Agrippa the free Roman citizen bod- 
ily, but with his soul bound with the invisi- 
ble shackles of the kingdom of darkness. 
A few years and Paul would be eternally 
free, body as well as spirit. A few years 
and the King would be a miserable, wretched 
prisoner in the cells of eternal darkness and 
woe, because he trifled with life, God, and his 
soul. 

V. 30. “The king rese up.” Not, how- 
ever, to follow the dictates of his conscience. 
but to throw off the impression made upon 
his heart by Paul’s wonderful appeal. His 
decision was made. He had decided he could 
not pay the price of becoming a Christian. 


“Almost cannot avail. 
Almost is but to fail. 
Sad, sad that bitter wail, 
Almost, but lost.” 

V. 32. “This man might have been set at 
liberty, if,” Agrippa might have had his 
seul set at liberty, if This young man 
might have had his soul set at liberty if he 
had not trifled with sin. This young wo- 
man might have had her soul set at liberty 
in Christ if she had not trified with pleasure. 
This one might have been freed from the 
yoke of bondage if he had not trifled with 
opportunity. 

This man might have been saved if he had 
not allowed temporal interests to crowd out 
eternal things. Luke 12:18. Any man or 
woman is trifling, when they build anything 
temporal so large that it narrows the sky- 
line of life and shuts out the vision splendid 
of the eternal reaches. We may build ma- 
terial things so large that they cramp the 
spirit. 

VY. 19. “Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry.” Any one is trifling 
with life and his soul and his God who has 
no more far-reaching vision for his sou] than 
“many years;” or who believes that he can 
lay up things on this earth for his soul; or 
deludes himself by thinking that his soul is 
of such a poor earthly character that it can 
feed on grain, or houses, or lands, or stocks, 
or bonds, or any other kind of food excep’ 
the bread of heaven himself. 

V. 20. “Thou fool.” God told this man 
he was a trifler with his life and so God 
would take it from him. He was a trifler 
with his soul and God required it at his 
hands. He was a trifler with God. Had 
God been seriously im his thoughts he would 
never have trified with his life and his soul 
in the way he did. 


By Way of Illustration 

The Literary Digest for February 16 un- 
der the title, “The Church Starving in Sight 
of Plenty,” gives a list of professed Chris- 
tians who are trifling with God, life, and 
soul. Here are some of them, and these are 
bona fide cases: 

“Mrs. <A. entertained eight intimate 
friends with a dinner yesterday at the——, 
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after which she took a party to the Majes- 
tic Theater to see-———. Mrs. A. contributes 
$3.60 a year to the missionary society of her 
church. She has been a deeply interested 
member of these organizations for eighteen 
years.” 

“Mrs. D. will be hostess to the members 
of her club next Tuesday afternoon. Twen- 
ty-seven members are enrolled in this rather 
exclusive club, and after an elaborate lunch- 
eon several papers will be read on the life 
and times of Charles Dickens. Mrs. D. 
pledges twenty-five cents a week to the sup- 
pert of her church.” 

“Mr. I. left at noon today for Ocean 
Beach, where his family is spending the 
months of July and August. Mr. I. goes 
over for the week-ends usually, but this 
week wil remain until Thursday, as he and 
his wife are to be hosts to a houseparty for 
several days. Mr. I. owns two automobiles, 
both of which are used almost exelusively for 
pleasure. He gives twenty dollars a year to 
his church and five dollars a year to mis- 
sionary work. The committee had a hard 
time to secure a pledge for this sum.” 

“Among the three hundred guests at the 
Governor’s reception on Wednesday even- 
ing, no one was more elegantly attired than 
Mrs. G. Her rare jewels added to her na- 
tive charm made her friends proud of her 
in every way. Mrs. G., accompanied by her 
two daughters, will leave in a few days for a 
four months’ European trip. With these 
same rings on her fingers Mrs. G. called on 
the treasurer of the chureh and informed 
him it was impossible for her to comply with 
the suggestion of the committee that she 
increase her support to the church this year 
by twenty-five cents a week on account of 
increased cost of coal and labor. She would 
pay just as she had been doing, viz., thirty- 
five cents a week.” 

Nothing is more unworthy of a wise man 
or ought to trouble him more, than to have 
allowed more time for trifling and useless 
things than they desired.—Plato. 

Said one, “I have not prospered in wick- 
edness. With half the energy I have spent 
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in sin I might have been a man of property 
and character.”—Peloubet. 

The most serious facts of life are these: 
We may live in a world thronging with op- 
portunities for fifty years; and the second, 
we may be called upon to appear before God 
tomorrow to give an account of how we have 
met the opportunities and spent the hours 
of our past lives. 


For Reading or Recitation 


What is a trifle? A thoughtless word, 
Forgotten as soon as said! 

Perchance its echo shall yet be heard 
When the speaker is with the dead. 
That thoughtless word is a random dart, 

And strikes we know not where; 
It may rankle long in a tender heart— 
Is it a trifle there? 


Is it a trifle—the first false step 
On the dizzy verge of sin? 

"Tis treacherous ground—one little slip 
May plunge us headlong in. 

One light temptation, and we may wear 
Death’s galling chain for aye; 

One little moment of heartfelt prayer 
May rend those bonds away. 


This world is little if rightly weighed, 
And trifling its joy or care; 
But not while we linger beneath its shade— 
There are no trifles here. 
The lightest burden may weigh like lead 
On the faint and weary soul, 
In the uphill path it perforce must tread 
Before it reach the goal. 
—Author Unknown. 


For Discussion 


Name three ways in which we may trifle with life. 

Name three ways in which we may trifle with the 
soul. 

Name three ways in which we may trifle with God. 

Name some aims we should have in life to keep us 
from trifling. 

What do we mean by trifling? 

What do you consider trifling conversation ? 

When does amusement become trifling? 

In what way are you most liable to trifle? 
to several.) 

Was the chureh of Laodicea guilty of trifling? 
See Rev. 3:15, 16. In what way? 

Are gloom and seriousness synonymous terms? 


1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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Cross-Grain Bear 


A Story 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 
(All Rights Reserved) 


H ne! That was not his name at all. 
What Mamma Bear ceuld ever think 
of giving her cute little cub bear such 

a name as that? No one really knew what 
his name was unless it was his mother, and 
where she was or who she was no one of 
the people of Pine Tree Forest ever knew. 

Cross-Grain eame to live on the lower end 
of Owl Island semetime during one of the 
werst winters that ever visited Pine Tree 
Forest. When the fierce blizzard of the 
latter part of October swept over the 
forest, burying the ponds and shrubs and 
rocks and small trees, there was no one 
living on Owl Island. 

On Candlemas Day, when Johnny Chuck 
teok his annual ramble to note weather 
conditions, he saw a smoke coming from an 
improvised chimney and saw some one mov- 
ing around dewn on the island. 

Early in the spring several of the boys, 
hearing about the newcomer, took a snow- 
shoe journey to weleeme their new neighbor 


and get acquainted with any of the young 
people that happened to belong to the fam- 
ily. When they arrived at the island, 
Cross-Grain was frying some fish which 
he had caught by cutting some holes in the 
ice and leaving the lines there over night. 
He had made a good haul that night and 
had an abundance, in fact, much more than 
he could possibly eat himself. 


He invited the boys to have some hot fried 
fish and they didn’t need a second invitation 
after their tramp of some eight or nine 
miles over the snow. He filled his spider 
again and again and urged the boys to eat 
all they wanted as there was more than he 
could use. Besides he could easily catch 
fresh ones as he wanted them. 

When they asked him about his coming 
to the Pine Tree Forest regions—when he 
came, and where from, and if he had any 
children, or father or mother—he simply 
grunted as if he were a bit agitated or al- 
most cross. The boys thanked him heartily 
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for their splendid meal and he urged them 
to come anytime and he would be glad to 
share with them his fare, whatever it 
chanced to be. 

The boys were very enthusiastic over 
their new friend and told their parents 
what a delightful time they had had and 
also how irritated the newcomer seemed to 
be when they said anything about his 
whereabouts. “Cross-Grain,” two or three 
of the older folks said as they listened to the 
stories, and as the stranger refused to tell 
his name he went by that title all the time 
that he remained at Owl Island. 

As soon as the lake was cleared of ice, 
the boys sailed down one Friday night, in- 
tending to camp in their tent at Owl Island 
and visit “Cross-Grain” for a little while 
on Saturday. 

He espied them, however, long before they 
arrived at the island and was at the shore 
to give them a welcome. 

There was nothing for them to do but to 
bring their blankets and baskets right up 
to his cabin. He had one of the most tempt- 
ing dishes on cooking that ever was set be- 
fore them—partridge pie with rich berry 
sauce. “No! No! They were not to touch 
their sandwiches, at least not that evening.” 
And after they had partaken of the steam- 
ing pie they did not have much desire to 
eat sandwiches even if they had been per- 
mitted. 

“Cross-Grain” was a pastmaster in the 
art of story telling and his wide travels en- 
abled him to keep the boys wide awake till 
quite a little after their usual bedtime. 
In all his incidents he was careful not to 
mention anything concerning himself or 
where he had been or where he came from 
and always left the boys in suspense as to 
his real self. 

Saturday he taught the boys many things 
about the trees and mosses and other things 
about the wood which they had never known 
before. He showed the edible mushrooms 
which grow at the roots of dead trees and 
even cooked some for the boys’ dinner. 


It looked threatening late Saturday after- 
noon and “Cross-Grain” told the boys that 
a three days’ storm was near at hand. 
They had intended to stay down until Mon- 
day morning but with such a storm brewing 
they decided that they had better go home 
that afternoon. It was well that they did, 
for it was a week before the lake was safe 
for small boats like theirs and they would 
have lost the entire week at school. 

The boys were very much interested in 
their new neighbor and he certainly had a 
keen sense of finding things. As for berries 
he not only knew where to find them when 
ripe, but in quantities as well. He seemed 
to scent out the best trout brooks and where 
they hid. He knew where the clams were 
the thickest and where to pitch a tent to the 
best advantage. There was scarcely a 
single thing pertaining to boy life in the 
open but that he was knoging it all. Still 
with all this familiarity, neither the boys 
nor the older people’ could ‘find his name or 
anything about him, save the face that he 


settled on Owl Island sometime during the 
winter months. 

The first week of August the two Bear 
boys chanced to pass the island on a 
pleasure sailing trip and noted that the 
curtains were down at the camp where 
“Cross-Grain” had been living. They were 
a bit curious and, bringing their boat along- 
side of a ledge of rocks, they fastened it and 
went ashore. 

No one answered at first. After some 
loud knocking a faint “come in” was heard 
and there lying on the floor was “Cross- 
Grain” almost too weak to speak or even to 
move. 

The boys immediately went to work to 
help him and make him as comfortable as 
possible. They decided the best thing was 
to get Granny Fox down as soon as they 
could and they told him of their plans. He 
tried to object but he really was too weak to 
have much to say about things. 

There was a splendid breeze that after- 
noon and the boys crowded on all the sail 
they dared, and in a little while were back 
to their landing place. 

Hastily they narrated to Granny Fox the 
facts of the case. Several of the wood 
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The World’s Bible 


(CHRIST has no hands but our hands 
To do his work today; 

He has no feet but our feet, 
To lead men in his way; 

He has no tongues but our tongues, 
To tell men how he died; 

He has no help but our help, 
To bring them to his side. 





We are the only Bible, 
The careless world will read; 
We are the sinner’s gospel, 
We are the scoffer’s creed; 
We are the Lord’s last message, 
Given in deed and word; 
What if the type is crooked? 
What if the print is blurred? 


What if our hands are busy 
With other work than his? 
What if our feet are walking 
Where sin’s allurement is? 
What if our tongues are speaking 
Of things his lips would spurn? 
How can we hope to help him 
And hasten his return? 
—Annie Johnson Flint. 


HAG AAU A 
people did not hesitate to speak their minds 
about the situation. 

The general opinion among the older ones 
was that if he could not tell something 
about himself that he was too cross to be 
helped or cared for in any way. The boys 
and Granny, however, could not leave him 
alone, and so they sailed back that night by 
the light of the big full moon. 

It was nearly midnight when they arrived 
at Owl Island and Granny went right to 
work. She soon saw what was wrong and 
in a few minutes she had her herbs on 
steaming over the fire which the boys had 
built out-of-doors. 

Toward morning “Cross-Grair” dropped 
off in a nice, quiet sleep and did not wake 
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up until the middle of the forenoon. Granny 
had made a nice gruel for him and he ate 
all that she dared to give to him. Faithfully 
did she give him her medicine that day and 
every three or four hours some mere ef the 
gruel. 

That first night saw a decided improve- 
ment, although he was still not out of 
danger by any means. The boys assisted in 
every way they could, relieving Granny at 
times so she could have her sleep. They 
built the fires and gathered wood and 
brought the water from the spring back 
of the ledge. 

The people back at the forest were al- 
most indignant to think that Granny would 
use up her energy upon a stranger in that 
way and they thought the Bear boys were 
beside themselves. “Pearls cast before 
swine,” seemed to be the sentiment of the 
most of the older ones at Pine Tree Forest. 

“Cross-Grain” mended rapidly and in two 
weeks Granny and the boys found that he 
was able to care for himself. 

Once or twice Granny had_ intimated 
something about her patient’s whereabouts, 
but he appeared to be irritated when she 
spoke of such matters, although at other 
times he was always pleasant and agree- 
able. 

The middle of September had been a 
gala day for years for the older people of 
the forest. When the moon fulled in Sep- 
tember they always planned a picnic with 
the wood people who lived at Oak Moun- 
tain, which was on the other side of the 
lake and back of the hills bordering on the 
waters. 

This year the moon fulled the fifteenth 
and a brighter morning had never arisen 
to witness the events of this very important 
day. <A soft breeze from the south, the 
woods still green before the autumnal 
frosts, the birds waiting for the first touches 
of fall before leaving for the southland 
made the day all that one could desire. 

The mothers always left a plenty for the 
children and they had a picnic at home 
while the older ones left early in the morn- 
ing to join their pastimes with those across 
the waters. 

A fair breeze carried the picnicers across 
the lake, and by the middle of the forenoon 
they had joined the people of Oak Mountain 
back of the hills, completely shutting out 
all connections with the homes they had 
left in the early morning. 

The young people at home had arranged 
their picnic beneath one of the big pines 
and were tasting the goodies which their 
mammas had left for them, when on the 
waters they saw “Cross-Grain” rowing 
furiously in his small boat as if he were in 
great haste. He turned his boat around the 
head which led into the cove bordering on 
Pine Tree Forest and then, seemingly 
doubling his stroke, he pulled directly for 
the shore where the young people were eat- 
ing. 

They were a bit startled at first, knowing 
the mystery which hung around him and 
some of the peculiar and weird stories which 
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the older ones had rehearsed concerning 
him. Was he coming to carry them away? 
Would he drive them from the forest and 
perhaps into some cave and keep them 
there? They were almost minded to run 
before he got to the shore, but the Bear 
boys were confident that he meant no harm. 
His boat had hardly touched the shore be- 
fore he sprang out and, short of breath as 
he was with the hurried rowing, he beck- 
oned for them to follow him. He stopped 
here and there to cut a small pine or thick 
juniper bush and these he handed to the 
boys. 

At the edge of the forest he stopped and 
quickly lighted the grass. The wind was 
blowing quite fresh by this time and in a 
jiffy the grass was sending up a big blaze. 

He stationed one of the boys there and 
warned him not to let the fire sweep toward 
Pine Tree Forest under any conditions. A 
little. distance farther on he started another 
tire and at this he placed another one of 
the boys with his juniper branch. On and 
on he went and every few feet he started 
a fire and placed the boys, warning them 
to cry for help if they found the fire was 
likely to sweep back into the forest. 

They had scarcely built more than three 
or four of these fires when great volumes of 
smoke were seen in the sky and some of it 
came toward the boys, but they lay down on 
the ground arising to stop the flames as 
needed. In ten minutes’ hurried work 
“Cross-Grain” had completely back-fired the 
forest fire which had been sweeping up the 
side of the lake for the past three or four 
hours and which was headed directly for 
Pine Tree Forest. 

The two fires met only a short way below 
the forest of the wood people and as they 
did there was a tremendous roar and a 
great volume of smoke. Then the fire died 
down and only here and there was there any 
trace save for a few smoldering sticks and 
the blacked lands over which it had so 
furiously roared a few minutes before. 

The young people stood watching the little 
puffs of smoke and the long sweep of land 
over which the fire had burnt. Slowly they 
turned back to finish their dinners. “Cross- 
Grain” had gone, but that was not strange, 
for perhaps he had not had his dinner 
either. 

Three hours later the older people who 
had been warned about the forest fire came 
home. Excitedly the children tried to tell 
the story. They journeyed to the edge of 
the forest where the back-fires had been 
started. They saw where the two fires met 
only a short way beyond. 

Trembling from head to foot Grandfather 
Grizzly arose and tried to speak. He saw 
archenemy of the forest. He realized that 
children, had come to being taken by that 
arch enemy of the forest. He realized that 
only a hurried oar had saved them. Ten 
minutes, yes, even five minutes later, and 
they might have come back to a charred 
forest and most likely a childless one. 

“I move that Granny Fox and the two 
Bear boys be delegated to carry to our 
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neighbor at Owl Island.our heartiest thanks 
for that which he has done for our homes 
and our little ones. No words of mine can 
ever express my appreciation of his worth 
for the service of this day. Remember also 
from this time on there is no such bear as 
‘Cross-Grain.’ ” 

The applause that followed was almost as 
loud as the roar of the forest fire had been. 

Word came to the forest the next morn- 
ing that some one had stopped at Owl Is- 
land and found the home of the mysterious 
neighbor .completely .emptied and on the 
door the sign, “Left for parts unknown.” 

Granny turned to the crowd that had 
gathered to discuss the departure which 
had seemed as mysterious as the coming 
had been, and said, “Well, I never yet have 
done a good deed for anyone but what 
sometime I thought I received my reward, 
and I guess I have this time. Just because 
people do not think as we do should be no 
reason for calling them ‘Cross-Grain.’ Per- 
haps we were as much out of sorts to our 
friendly neighbor as he seemed to us. At 
any rate, I shall always think of this lonely 
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Life’s Common Things 


THE things of every day are all so sweet— 
The morning meadows wet with dew; 

The dance of daisies in the moon; the blue 

Of far-off hills where twilight shadows lie: 

The night, with all its tender mystery of 

sound 

And silence, and God’s starry sky! 

Oh life—the whole of life—is far too fleet. 

The things of every day are all too sweet. 

The common things of life are all so dear— 

The waking in the warm half-gloom 

To find again the old familiar room; 

The scents and sighs and sounds that never 


tire; 

The homely work, the plans, the lilt of 
baby’s laugh; 

The crackle of the open fire, 

The waiting, then the footstens coming near; 

The open door, your hendclasp—and your 
kiss— 

Is heaven not, after all, the Now and Here! 

The common things of life are all so dear. 

—Alice E. Allen. 
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and mysterious bear of Owl Island as one 
of the dearest and truest friends of the 
people of Pine Tree Forest. 

Pottersville, Massachusetts. 


Country Home Life 


'THE country home alone both produces 

and consumes. In this it is peculiar. 
Elsewhere homes but consume. Our agri- 
cultural education has thus far emphasized 
production alone.. Only very recently has 
there been any emphasis laid upon farm 
management, and securing an adequate in- 
come. This teaching of production may have 
been overdone, but, it has been well done. It 
has brought about in the country a notice- 
able lack of the knowledge of the art of 
happy living. We do not know how to use 
the wealth we have as a nation. Our cities 
are prosaic; our villages drab, and farm life 
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has lost its savor in America. Yet the city 
dweller does know how to enjoy life better 
than the others, and so men flee from, not 
to the farm, in spite of the beauty and free- 
_dom of country life, because “there is no 


life there.” And so in all the discontent 
with life, and we, the richest of nations, are 
a discontented people, the greatest discon- 
tent is among the farmers who produce the 
greatest addition to our wealth. One rea- 
son for this is that we have taught both men 
and women to produce, forgetting that con- 
sumption is a social function and one pe- 
culiarly belonging to women. I propose that 
agricultural education change its emphasi: 
from production to consumption, addressing 
itself in the future to women and girls. 

As Edward T. Devine says, “If acquisi- 
tion is the idea which in the past history 
of economics has been all but unduly em- 
phasized, expenditure is the idea which the 
future of the science will place beside it. It 
is this change which involves a revolution 
in the attitude of the science toward the eco- 
nomic function of women. To recognize this 
is the first step in the program.” The agri- 
cultural colleges of the Middle West see this 
with growing clearness. They are teaching 
farm and village women how to dress, how 
to beautify, how to enjoy with their fami- 
lies the products of the farm and the factory 
and the store. 

A second step is to recognize the domi- 
nant place the consumer plays in the pro- 
cess of marketing. Consumers control prices 
by their demand. Third, consumption has a 
profound effect upon the whole production 
process, in that the morale of producers is 
modified greatly by the organization of the 
process of consumption. The goodness and 
variety of food, comfort of clothing, beauty 
and attractiveness of home furnishings, all 
make the worker able to work or else un- 
dermine his ability. ; 

The education of country women, if the 
above is true, should be a preparation for 
the work of consumption, even admitting 
that she is also a producer. It is the part 
of teachers of women to impart to them skill 
in buying, selecting, harmonizing goods to 
the end of satisfaction. Theirs should be 
an education with the objective of spending 
and saving. To this end teachers of women 
must be artists.—Selected. 


oO 


A clear winter night has a gift of dazzling 
beauty for every eye which will look up- 
ward. There is a dignity in its starlit dome, 
with its subdued radiance of golden glory, 
its vast encircling sweep and its silent ex- 
pression of power, which has an immediate 
suggestion of the Divine. “There is no 
spoken language, their voice is not heard,” 
and yet they send a message straight to 
the heart, telling of the glory of God.—A. 
Ashby Jones. 

ow 


“When a sinful man comes to the place 
where he is willing to pray for his enemy, 
he is not far from the Kingdom.” 
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The Children 


My Folks 


I think my folks are very queer— 
You’d be surprised at things I hear. 
Sometimes it seems I’m very small, 
And then again I’m big and tall. 


At night I tease to stay up late, 

But mother says: “No, no, it’s eight. 
Go right upstairs; and hurry, too. 
Indeed—a little boy like you!” 


At six next morning, from the hall, 
She wakes me with this funny call; 
“Come, come, get up; and hurry, too. 
For shame—a great big boy like you!” 


When through the night I grow so fast, 
How very strange it doesn’t last! 
I shrink and shrink till eight and then 
I’m just a little boy again. 
—ANNE PORTER JOHNSON, in Harper’s Mag- 
azine. 


Grandma White’s Bear 

EFORE the days of automobiles and when 

northern Michigan was still new some- 
thing happened where Grandma White lives, 
something unusual. Grandma White has 
told the story many times to the four little 
sisters, Vera, Charlotte, Genie, and Baby 
Ruth, and it never fails as she tells it to win 
their smiles. 

It happened that one autumn day late in 
the afternoon a big boy was passing the 
farmhouse. He saw Grandma White in the 
(She wasn’t grandmother, though, to 
The 
big boy leaned over the fence to talk with 
Grandma White about wild raspberries. He 
said that if he thought he would be safe he 
would sleep out of doors that night. He had 
walked many miles before he had found a 
place where raspberries were plentiful, and 
he wished to pick both his big pails full of 
berries before he returned home. 

“There is nothing to fear in this well- 
settled neighborhood,” Grandma White said 
cheerfully. 


“That is what I told mother,” the boy re- 
plied. “I told her not to worry about me 
because I might camp out tonight. She 
thinks there are bears in these woods.” 

“Of course,” Grandma White admitted, 
“when I was a little girl bears used to be 
common in this vicinity; but they are back 
in the deep woods now. We haven’t seen a 
bear around here for years.” 

The big boy thanked her and said, “That’s 
what I told mother.” Then he went swing- 
ing two big empty pails and whistling cheer- 
fully. 

When Grandma White was washing the 
dishes after supper she said: “I wish I had 
thought to invite that boy to come back to 
supper and sleep here tonight.” 

Later she went to the door for a look into 
the gathering twilight. The farmhouse is 
on a hilltop. Just as Grandma White had 
decided that the night would be warm and 
that the boy could camp out without feeling 
cold she noticed a shadow by the farmyard 
gate at the foot of the hill. A minute later 
She believed that she plainly saw Maud : 
the gate below. Maud was a colt. 





After Grandma White went into the house 
and the lamps were lighted, she forgot about 
Maud until she heard an animal step up on 
the porch. 

“That is a queer thing for Maud to do!” 
exclaimed Grandma White. “She must have 
opened the gate and walked up the hill, but 
{ never knew her to climb the steps and 
come on the porch before.” 

Without stopping to think further, Grand- 
ma White opened the outside door and 
walked out on the dark porch to drive the 
colt away. The next minute she called: 
“Brother Isaac, bring a lamp quick! This 
isn’t Maud! I believe it is—a bear!” 

Brother Isaac instantly stepped to the 
door with a lighted lamp. Grandma White 
was just ready to back into the house when 
the light fell full upon a huge bear with 
bright and shining eyes. 

Now it happened that Isaac was so star- 
tled by the sight of that bear that he forgot 
his sister. Instantly he slammed the door 
shut, leaving Grandma White outside with 
the bear. 

Fortunately the bear went down the steps 
faster than he came up, without offering to 
hug Grandma White or even to shake hands. 
That bear ran down the hill so fast that 
when Brother Isaac went looking after him 
with a gun a few minutes later he was no- 
where to be found. 

Grandma White didn’t sleep well that 
night. She didn’t blame Isaac for shutting 
her outside with the bear, because she knew 
that of course he didn’t intend to do such a 
careless thing. Grandma White didn’t sleep 
well because she couldn’t forget that big boy 
camping out under the shining stars while a 
huge bear was out for a stroll. 

The next morning Grandma White saw 
the boy coming while he was yet far from 
the farmhouse. When he came nearer she 
invited that boy in to breakfast. He said he 
would be glad to come to breakfast, because 
he had been picking raspberries since the 
early dawn and had not taken time to eat a 
bite. 

“IT am in a hurry to get home,” he ex- 
plained. 

“Well, I am so glad that you are safe and 
sound this morning that I can’t tell you how 
thankful I am,” Grandma White said when 
she helped the boy to more pancakes, “be- 
cause a bear came to call on us last night.” 

“He called on me too,” the boy remarked. 
“By hard work I had picked one of my two 
big pails full of raspberries before dark. 
Then I wrapped up in my blanket and made 
myself comfortable for the night on a bed of 
pine boughs. I had put my pail of berries 
on a big stump before I made camp. I had 
scarcely closed my eyes when I heard an 
animal walking through the underbrush. 
Next thing I knew I saw a big bear walk up 
and lift down my pail of berries. The ras- 
cal ate every berry, pawful after pawful. 
Then he put the empty pail back on the 
stump and walked away. 

“Of course I was glad the bear didn’t of- 
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fer to touch me, but I was mad enough about 
the berries. That is why I filled my pails 
early this morning and started for home.” 
The big boy said he was glad the bear 
called on Grandma White the way he did, be- 
cause he had feared that his story wouldn’t 
be believed. Then how they laughed before 
the big boy went on his way cheerfully!— 
Frances Margaret Fox, in the Continent. 


Back-door Recommendations 
HICH boy will you have?” asked Mr. 
Ames. 

He was going away for a week, and he 
wanted to invite one of the neighbor boys to 
stay with Mrs. Ames, and be ready to run 
errands. Of course, he meant to pay well 
the boy who was selected. 

“I think I’ll have Jimmie White,” said 
Mrs. Ames. 

Mr. Ames looked surprised. Jimmie was 
the poorest boy in the neighborhood. There 
were others older and better looking and 
cleverer. 

“You’re wondering why,” said Mrs. Ames. 
“T’ll tell you. When Jimmie goes out in the 
back yard to cut wood for his mother, the 
cat comes and rubs against his legs, all the 
dogs jump all over him, the little neighbor 
girl comes to the fence to show her dolly, 
and Jiimmie’s own small brother comes run- 
ning to help. Those are his recommenda- 
tions. I know he has a kind heart, and I 
like that better than almost anything else. 
There was another boy I thought of, but I 
saw him kick his dog yesterday, and he tor- 
ments the young children on the way to 
school. He slaps his little sister, and whines 
when his mother asks him to do an errand. 
He takes off his hat and speaks politely 
when I am calling on his mother, and, if he 
tried, he could be a splendid boy. But I’ve 
been looking up backdoor recommendations, 
and he doesn’t stand the test.” 

Mr. Ames then understood. “If boys and 
girls could only know that some one is often 
taking their measure when they are off 
guard!” he said. 

Then he went over to ask Jimmie’s moth- 
er if she could spare him for a week. 

“Two dollars, mother, for just helping af- 
ter school!” cried Jimmie. “I’d have thought 
it was pay enough to stay over there, and 
take care of the pony, and get a chance to 
look at the books and pictures in the eve- 
ning. I wonder how they came to choose 
re.—Selected. 


Good Advice From Many Sources 
HAT is the secret of success?” asked the 
Sphinx. 
“Push,” said the Button. 
“Take pains,” said the Window. 
“Always keep cool,” said the Ice. 
“Be up to date,” said the Calendar. 
“Never lose your head,” said the Barrel. 
“Make light of everything,” said the Fire. 
“Do a driving business,” said the Hammer. 
“Aspire to greater things,” said the Nut- 
meg. 
“Find a good thing and stick to it,” said 
the Glue.—Current Opinion. 
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From the Field 


ILLINOIS 


De Land, February 14—The missionary 
society of Bethel Church held a very enjoy- 
able all-day meeting, January 31, with Mrs. 
Cora Zeiders for the purpose of knotting 
comforts. Three were sent to Elon Orphan- 
age, North Carolina, and two were sent to 
the Bethel room at Franklinton College. — 
Mrs. C. M. HAMMITT. 


Bismarck, February 18—Since our last 
report the work at Milmine and Bismarck 
has moved gradually forward. At Christ- 
mas time the ladies’ organization of both 
churches remembered the pastor and family 
with a fine quilt. The church at Milmine 
gave us a set of Community Plate silver- 
ware in addition. The Ladies’ Aid at Mil- 
mine cleared about two hundred dollars at 
four sales during the month of January. 
On Thursday evening, February 14, at Bis- 
marck, we held a Father and Son banquet. 
One hundred and thirty men and boys sat 
down to the banquet table. An occasion of 
this kind is certainly worth the time and 
effort. This banquet was given for the Boy 
Scouts. There are twenty scouts in our 
troop now. Every minister can well afford 
to give a few hours a week to the boys of 
his community. To me, there is no phase 
of the pastoral work that is more enjoyable 
or profitable. Sunday morning, February 
17, the men of Bismarck Church organized 
a men’s Bible class with thirty-two charter 
members. It is our plan to increase the 
membership to fifty men by Easter Sunday. 
Uncle John Taylor died at the homevof his 
daughter February 17. He was one week 
over one hundred and one years old. Uncle 
John was a charter member of Bismarck 
Church. The writer is planning to be with 
Rev. J. W. Conlin in a revival at his Bee 
Ridge Church the last of February.—J. E. 
Fry, Pastor. 


INDIANA 


Losantville, February 11—The revival at 
the Mt. Zion Church recently closed with 
twenty-six converts and eighteen added to 
the church record. The pastor, Rev. A. E. 
Gilmore, on coming to his regular service 
Sunday morning, found the revival spirit 
still working and one soul was saved. May 
the good work go on until many souls are 
saved.—Mrs. C. PETRO. 


Muncie, February 17—The annual business and fel- 
lowship meeting of the First Christian Church was 
held Friday evening in the lecture room of the church, 
following a social period and luncheon, with seventy- 
five persons present. The meeting was presided over 
by Rev. Murdock W. Butler. Reports were made by 
various officers and departments, indicating real and 
substantial progress during the past year. The Sun- 
day-school has doubled its average attendance and 
quadrupled its offerings, while there has been marked 
increase in the activities of the Christian Endeavor 
circles, The following officers were elected: Church 
clerk, Mrs. W. S. Martin; treasurer, J. E. White; 
financial secretary, Mrs. Imer Thornburg; benevolent 
treasurer, Mrs. W. S. Martin; pianist, Mrs. O. M. 
Deardorff; assistant pianist, Mrs. Lester Cortner; 
ushers, Ed Colvin and Lawrence Wright; trustees, 
C. E. Nicewanner, W. S. Martin, W. H. Meranda. 
The pastor brought to the attention of the meeting 
the matter of an indebtedness of one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars and asked for contributions to 
cover it, and in twenty minutes’ time they responded 
with two hundred and fifteen dollars, which puts the 
organization entirely out of debt. The following was 
reported as money raised by the various departments: 
Sunday-school, $327.92; Christian Endeavor, $74.58; 
Intermediate Endeavor, $71.88; Ladies’ Aid society, 
$238.14; Friendship Bible class, $218.75; church of- 
ferings, $1,250. Total, $2,180.77. The church is said 
to be in finer condition than in a number of years, 
with a steady and substantial growth, as indicated at 
the Friday evening meeting.—Muncie Star. 


Wingate, February 18—The union evan- 
gelistic meeting held in the First Christian 
Church at Wingate closed last night, Feb- 
ruary 17, with thirty-two accessions. Rev. 


J. Walter Gibson, D. D., of Muncie, Indiana, 
was the evangelist. The Christian and M. 
E. churches united in the services. The 
meetings began January 27. It was truly 
a union meeting. The fellowship between 
the two churches was beautiful and soul-in- 
spiring. Great crowds came nightly to hear 
the messages of truth. The singing, under 
the leadership of Bro. Ray M. Thompson, of 
the Christian Church, was one of the strong 
features of the meeting. Dr. Gibson is a 
great preacher, one of the best I have ever 
heard or had as an evangelist. He is safe 
and sane in all his methods. His messages 
rang true. He believes the Old Book from 
cover to cover and preaches it without fear 
or favor, yet in such a loving spirit that he 
compels the closest attention. He is in no 
sense tinctured with any of the later day 
“isms,” leaving his hearers in doubt. He be- 
lieves in genuine Christianity without any 
frills whatsoever as the one thing necessary 
for the redemption of the world. He believes 
and preaches that in order to be one hundred 
percent American, we must first become one 
hundred percent Christian. He puts first 
things first. I take great pleasure in rec- 
ommending him to any of our churches 
needing an evangelist of the higher type. 
He is exceptionally intelligent and weaves 


AUNT 
In the Father’s Hand 


[Jo# T and power and water come, 
At the call of science, now— 
Heat and miles and the elements 
Have learned that they, too, must bow 
To the will of learning, that they must bend, 
To a single, swift command— 
Miracles all, and they rest, for us, 
In the Father’s kindly hand! 


Voices travel across the leagues, 
Ships surge through the bounding seas-— 
Chasms and torrents are bridged that we 
May go and come as we please. 
The world is bound with a s’ender thread, 
Of wire ond steel and gold; 
Science and learning have forged the 
threads 
For the Father’s hand to hold! 


All of the things that make our day, 
Joy filled and calm and sweet— 
The books we read, and the clothes we wear 
And the wholesome food we eat, 
Bridges and shoes and roaring trains, 
The blessings that crown our land— 
Miracles all, and they rest, for us, 
In the Father’s kindly hand! 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


EAA 


his messages together in beautiful language. 
Our church was greatly encouraged and 
strengthened. Out of the thirty-two acces- 
sions twenty-two came to the Christian 
Church.—_W. D. SAMUEL, Pastor. 


Losantville, February 18—On Tuesday 
night last we closed our union revival here 
which had been going on for over five weeks. 
This was a real union revival. It was held 
by the M. E. and Christian churches, led 
by the pastors of the two churches, Rev. 
Wilbur Thorn, M. E., and Rev. D. C. 
Metsker, Christian, and co-operated in by 
members of all churches in the community. 
A fine spirit of Christian fellowship was 
manifested from the beginning. In fact, 


the Christian people of the community had 
come to realize the fact that we must all 
come together and work as one people if 
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we wish to see the lost souls brought into 
his fold. Services were held in the two 
churches, alternating each week. The 
visible results of this revival are one hun- 
dred and one souls saved and reclaimed, 
and a general revival of God’s love and 
spirit in the hearts of his children in the 
town and community. Many souls prayed 
through at the altars, others found him 
precious in their homes and places of busi- 
ness. The most wonderful thing about this 
revival was the number of men and women 
saved that have passed the meridian of life. 
A number of men were converted for whom 
we have been working and praying during 
revival after revival and from year to year. 
Brother Metsker received a class of seven- 
tteen into the church last Sunday and there 
are many more that will come in later. 
Brother Thorn also received a large class 
into his church. Many others will unite 
with near-by churches. We give the Lord 
the praise for this wonderful manifestation 
of his grace and power, and pray that many 
other communities will test him and find 
out what he will do for them when the 
churches come into a real unity of the 
Spirit and work together for the salvation 
of souls—J. F. SEAGRAVE, Clerk. 


MICHIGAN 


Maple Rapids, February 15—February 3 
the Christian Endeavor society, under the 
leadership of Miss Mary Snyder, president, 
with wide-awake executive helpers and will- 
ing workers began a six weeks’ contest to 
increase attendance, interest, participation, 
and growth of the young people. They fol- 
lowed this regular prayer meeting with a 
special evening service. There were excel- 
lent special musical selections and three fine 
papers given. The subjects of the papers 
were as follows: “How Christian Endeavor 
Answers the Needs of the Church,” “How 
Christian Endeavor Answers the Individ- 
ual’s Needs,” and “How Christian Endeavor 
Answers the Needs of the World.” Thurs- 
day, February 14, was the regular mis- 
sionary meeting day. Miss Maidie Newton, 
the president, arranged for Rev. C. F. 
Washburn, Episcopal Rector of St. Johns, 
to give his stereopticon lecture on his twelve 
years of missionary work in northern Can- 
ada. This was preceded by a chicken din- 
ner and with it a most social time. Sunday 
evening, February 17, the Methodist and 
Christian churches will hold a joint Fathers’ 
and Sons’ service with the Boy Scouts at- 
tending in a body. The Thursday following, 
in the Methodist Church, is given the Fa- 
thers’ and Sons’ banquet.—DENNIS D. BAU- 
MAN, Pastor. 


OHIO 


Georgetown, February 12—Rev. A. H. 
Bennett has just closed a revival at Mt. Joy, 
Ohio, with wonderful success. There were 
over seventy confessions. Members say it 
is the greatest meeting ever held in that 
section of the country. The offering was 
eighty-seven dollars. He is holding a revival 
at Hamersville, Ohio, at present. Brothers, 
let us all pray that God will pour out his 
Spirit on this community. God bless Brother 
Bennett.—L. A. STRATTON. 


Coshocton, February 16—Our work here 
at the First Christian Church is moving 
along nicely. We have held a two weeks’ 
evangelistic meeting with very satisfactory 
results. Our minister, Rev. J. S. Ehrheart, 
did all the preaching, and worked hard and 
in harmony with all. There was a real 
spiritual uplift in the church, some were 
reclaimed and brought back to the work, 
also ten additions to membership. Since 
the meetings closed three others have united, 
and prospects are good for many more to 
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come in, as the interest is still growing and 
attendance increasing. We had with us 
Brother Dolph M. Yoder, of West Liberty, 
Ohio, who led our singing, and was a great 
help in many ways, especially with our 
young people, as he manifested a fine 
Christian spirit and was willing to do any 
work that he was called upon to do. He 
was an inspiration to many with whom he 
came in touch. He also gave special in- 
struction to some of our young people, with 
noticeable results. We are anxious to go 
forward and build a church here that will 
be a blessing to the world and a credit to 
our people, as we need a strong working 
church that will work for the salvation of 
souls. For this we are praying God to help 
us, as the harvest is great and the laborers 
are few. A move is also being considered 
to build a parsonage, needed so badly, and 
while we have no wealthy membership, we 
are sure all will do their best in helping 
financially to sustain the Lord’s work. We 
ask the prayers of all our people that our 
church may go forward in this place, and 
that she may stand as a beacon light among 
the other Protestant churches of this city.— 
J. WESLEY CLARK, Clerk. 


Carversville Christian Orphanage 
Report for January, 1924 


os 
Marietta Sunday-school .......cccscccscsccecs $ 2.16 
Pottersville Sunday-school .............-eeee0. 5.25 
INDIANA 
Harrison Street Christian Church ............ 2.00 
Miss Mary Van Zant, Middletown ............ 3.00 
IOWA 
, Oak Grove Christian Church ...........e00e 16.20 
e MAINE 
South Berwick and Wells Sunday-school ...... 9.90 
High Street Sunday-school, Newport .......... 9.50 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Acushnet Christian Church ............eeeee 4.00 
Swansea Sunday-school ...........cceeeeeeees 7.00 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 






Primary Class, Freedom ....cssssessssssesece 2.00 
NEW JERSEY 
Dr. F. E. Gaige, Milford .......-ccccccccsccces 10.00 
Mrs. Mary Davis, Milford ........esseeeeees 1.00 
Rev. J. E. Epright, Milford ........eeeseeees 22.00 
Locktown Christian Endeavor ..........+s++- 10.50 
Finesville Christian Church and Sunday-school 8.00 
C. E. Society, Irvington .......c.seceseeceees 10.00 
C. E. of the New Jersey Christian Conference.. 5.00 
Emmanuel Class, Irvington Christian Sunday- 
GUNG = 6s Sac cecadedccesse ccccccees -- 105.00 
Baleville Sunday-school .........+see0+ «+ 14.00 
Junior CG. E., Irvington Christian Church 10.00 
Miss Ruth Manhek, Newark ........+0eeeee0% 2.75 
NEW YORK 
Schultzville Sunday-school ........ceeeeeeeers 10.00 


Gleaners Class, Lakemont .......... 
Springfield Dock Sunday-school ..... 
Home Department, East Hounsfield 
Thurston Sunday-school 


Peer ere eer essere seeee 





OHIO 

Miriam Bible Class, Piqua ....cccccccccccscce 
Berkey Christian Church ..........sseeeseeees 
Lima Christian Church (additional) . ine 
Pt. Isabel Christian Church ........ 
Dr. J. F. Burnett, Secretary 
Wabash Sunday-school ............+. ee 
Plattsburg Sunday-school, Senior Classes, N 





DVGMM A) ¢ cadwlewiceesete stents caseeeee scene 8.40 
South Vienna Sunday-school, (additional)..... 50 
Mrs. James Funk, Tiffin ....ccccccccccccccoce 3.00 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Rays Cove Christian Church ..... 8.10 
Special, on support of children 28.00 
Cove Christian Church .........ee0. 7.50 
Sweet Valley Sunday-school ........sseeeeeees 3.65 
Special on support of children ...........e00- 19.00 
Woman’s Guild, Trinity Chapel, Solebury..... 5.00 
Fred Oblinger, New Hope ......csccecccsees 5.00 
Special, on support of children ..........ss005 50.00 
Miss Edith H. Barton, Crystal Springs........ 


Mrs. W. H. Mellott, Breezewood 
Clearville Christian Church ........cccccecees 
Intermediate Class, Earlston 
Earlston Christian Church 
Damascus Christian Church 
Special, on support of children 


seer eeeeeeee 


ee 





Damascus Sunday-school ........ceseeeeeseecs 
RHODE ISLAND 
Woman’s Missionary Society, Westerly........ 20.00 
VERMONT 
Shrewsbury Christian Church ........e.esees 4.00 
WASHINGTON 
Montesano Christian Church ........seeeeees 15.00 
‘WISCONSIN 
Mound Park Sunday-school ........sececesees 9.14 


The North American Foreign Missions Conference 
BY REV. J. O. ATKINSON, D. D. 


Article IV. 


HE subject under discussion is “Relig- 
“ious Needs of Anglo-American Commun- 
ities.” Business men to Japan, China, India. 
to settle for years need places of worship. 
Pastor Zierman of a Union Church in Tokyo 
said business men in Tokyo gave clerks 
coming into town six months to stay straight, 
but did not expect as much of them after 
that. There are three hundred and fifty 
American and three hundred and fifty Brit- 
ish business men in Tokyo. These must 
have churches and a place to worship. An 
English-speaking church is now to be built 
in Tokyo. There are no church bells in Tok- 
yo—and these American and British have 
been used to church bells Sunday morning. 


There must be a church in Tokyo to minis- . 


ter to the English-speaking foreigners who 
come there. There is only one pipe organ 
in that great city, and it is owned by the 
prince and is not open to the public. 


Under report of the Committee of Refer- 
ence and Counsel it was announced that 
Friday before Easter was set as the Day of 
Prayer in all the churches for foreign mis- 
sions, 


Dr. Warnshuis spoke for the Internation- 
al Missionary Council. Our task is to carry 
the whole gospel to the whole world. We 
are now working to bring about internation- 
al reconstruction in three ways. First, the 
stand for the study of present-day ques- 





tions— to try to get men to think on inter- 
national questions. Second, promotion of 
united efforts in all world tasks. Third, for 
the protection of common rights of human- 
ity. For instance, we are now making a 
protest against forced labor in Africa. We 
are cultivating friendly relations amongst 
the nations. There is now a German mis- 
sion in French territory by consent of Brit- 
ish government and now only awaits action 
for American money. Some Lutheran church- 
es are making appropriations to help Ger- 
man missionary societies in their work. The 
greatest enterprise in the world today, said 
the speaker, is the International Missionary 
Council. It is seeking to draw all nations 
together in the spirit of Jesus, and our con- 
fidence is not in ourselves, but in God. 

Dr. Patton of the American Board: 
“There has never been a time when foreign 
missions was so much in the mind and heart 
of the American people as today. The mis- 
sionaries’ day has come at last. The tide is 
in. Are we carried along with this tide or 
anchored on the outside? Are we taking 
proper advantage of the new interest in 
world affairs? The outstanding words in 
all our conferences are ‘Union’ and ‘Co- 
operation.’ ” 

A pastor from a Philadelphia church: 
“T have divided my congregation into three 
mission study groups. First, men’s mission- 
ary society; second, women’s missionary so- 
ciety; third, young people’s missionary so- 
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ciety. This has wrought wonders and 
worked great improvement in my church.” 

The mission board and the Sunday-school 
boards are working together to get mission- 
ary idea inherent in church and school. 

Dr. Rawlings of the M. E. Board, South; 
“We of the Methodist Church realize that 
the Sunday-school is the strategic place for 
missions. We have a man now, an able, 
competent man, giving all his time, and that 
of a capable office force, to getting missions 
taught in the Sunday-school. Our children 
must have the missionary message and be 
taught the missionary needs and opportuni- 
ties.” 

A bishop of the Free Methodist Church: 
“My church gives six dollars per capita for 
missions and for every three hundred and 
fifty members we have one missionary in the 
field. We made the point some time ago 
that our children must be taught missions, 
and we are today reaping the fruits of that 
sowing.” 

“In the Northern Baptist churches last 
year four hundred church mission schools 
were held. The Convention is now planning 
to put on a nation-wide every-member can- 
vass for missions. We must create mission- 
ary interest as a thing fundamental to our 
thinking.” 

Mr. Diffendorfer of the M. E. Church: 
“We have issued a book entitled “The World 
Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
which carries our plans for the next four 
years. We have sold about 400,000 copies of 
this book and the church feels the pull of a 
forward movement. We are trying to cre 
ate a missionary consciousness. Our entire 
constituency must be reached for missionary 
service—and giving. We create a mission- 
ary church by making missions intelligent 
in the Sunday-school.” 

The first city mentioned in the Bible (Gen. 
4) man built; the last one (Rev. 21) God 
built. We are working between the two— 
the man built city and the God built city— 
the New Jerusalem, with our eyes ever to- 
wards the latter. 

Robt. E. Speer: ‘The deepest fruitage of 
missionary work is to win individual souls 
to Christ. This is the one ultimate and 
worth-while aim. This fuller fruitage will 
be more quickly realized if we no not allow 
the main motive to be dimmed. Does this 
deeper fruitage always control? There is 
danger of exalting secondary for primary 
aims. Agricultural missions, industrial mis- 
sions, medical missions, all missions, have 
but one aim—to win men and women, lost 
souls, to Christ. We must keep our first 
love—and not lose ourselves in the machin- 
ery. The rootage and the fruitage of the 
whole missionary enterprise is Christ. The 
more we make him the center, the better for 
all missionary work. 

Elon College, North Carolina. 


Our Work in the Mountains 


OME time ago Professor W. P. Lawrence, 

of Elon College, gave in The Christian 
Sun such an interesting account of a visit 
which he made last summer to our mission 
work in the mountains of the South that we 
wish to quote the following for the informa- 
tion of our readers: 


Our first stopping place was Rocky Ford, 
where, through the agency of the Mission 
Board of the Southern Christian Conven- 
tion, a Sunday-school and a church have 
been organized, and where as yet no house 
of worship other than an adjunct to one of 
the humble mountain dwellings, has been 
provided. A site for a church building has 
been selected, however, and excavations 
made for the building. It is very difficult 
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to find level land enough in one place in 
these parts on which to erect even a small 
house. This location is on the State high- 
way, built by Virginia from the North Ca- 
rolina line across the Blue Ridge through 
what is known as Fancy Gap. This high- 
way winds up the mountain through pic- 
turesque gorges and around precipitous 
mountain spurs at a comfortable grade of 
perhaps five percent. Notwithstanding dan- 
gerous precipices, often rising abruptly 
from the ribbon of roadway or descending 
almost perpendicularly from it for hundreds 
of feet to the dark depths of a shadow glen, 
there is a great deal of motor vehicle and 
other forms of travel on this highway, and 
there is likely to be much more in the com- 
ing years. The State of Virginia, I am 
told, is already constructing this into a 
splendid modern highway. 

The hour for services at Rocky Ford was 
ten o’clock. The small auditorium was filled 
to its capacity. Simple gospel hymns were 
sung with a spirit of worship that was up- 
lifting. In that small audience—and the en- 
tire audience was a choir—were two young 
men, apparently in their teens, who were 
able to play these hymns with surprisin 
skill. It was soulful to hear a sweet-ton 
organ above the voices of the congrega- 
tional choir, and both above the sound of 
mountain rills in a wild, sparcely settled 
mountain glen, perhaps a mile wide 
and almost as deep. The sincerity and 
heart-to-heart reverential touch of that wor- 
ship I shall not forget. 


On leaving Rocky Ford Guy drove some 
five or six miles farther up the mountain 
to his home at his grandfather’s—Mr. Mc- 
Millain’s. Here is where Mrs. Morey, the 
most estimable supervisor of the work of the 
Mission Board at these churches, makes her 
home. A good dinner was ready for us. 
We were now on the crest of the Blue 
Ridge, and the wealth of scenery over the 
wild waste of land piled up by the hand of 
God was sublime. After a short, but most 
hospitable stay in the McMillain home, we 
went to the handsome church and school 
building combined, only a few hundred 
yards away, for another service at two p. m. 

It was at this point, now called Elk Spur, 
that Miss Iola Hedgepeth only three or 
four years ago began work as a teacher of 
a day school. Her beginning has grown 
into blessing of educational opportunity of 
scores of young people and older ones, too, 
in day school and Sunday-school. 

Three churches have been organized. Miss 
Hedgepeth is now Mrs. Meredith, and re- 
sides in the immediate community. While 
domestic ties occupy her time now, yet there 
is still keen interest in the work she initi- 
ated. The services at Elk Spur were whole- 
some and sympathetic, as they had been at 
Rocky Ford. Here, the singing was good, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Meredith, who 
presided at the organ also. A large class 
of children, both boys and girls, showed ex- 
cellent training in two songs well rendered. 
It was a pleasant surprise to find at the 
close of the service that in the audience 
there had worshiped with us two members 
of Dr. Kendall’s church, Springfield, Ohio, 
Misses Alice Marquart and Bessie Leavell. 
They were spending a vacation in the de- 
lightful climate of these parts. They were 
kind enough to express appreciation of the 
services, and Miss Marquart was very com- 
plimentary of our missionary family, the 
Barretts in Porto Rico, where she visited 
since the Barrett daughters came to Elon 
College. So much pleased with the other 
members of the family, she was anxious to 
know about these two daughters. 

For fear that my account of this Carroll 
County trip will prove too long for the 
space allowed for it and as rambling as the 
mountain road, I shall have to say that Mr. 
Strickland, a former teacher of this county 
and a most agreeable gentleman and pleas- 
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Make Sure of an Income 


If you invest your money in Annuity Bonds of the Mission 


Board of the Christian Church you will— 


1. Receive larger returns than in almost any other 


investment. 


2. Aid the great cause of Missions so that your 
money will go on working after you are gone. 

3. Feel relieved from responsibility of investing 
your money and still get the benefit from it in a bet- 
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ter way than you would by making your own invest- 


ments. 


4. Have the satisfaction of being your own admin- 
istrator and save court fees. 


The rate of income derived from the Annuity Bonds depends 


upon the age of the donor. 


lives. 
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ant traveling companion, together with his 
little daughter, Gladys, brought me back to 
Mount Airy by nightfall. I came away feel- 
ing that the church should continue this 
field of work. 


Bible Passages We Should 
Memorize and Why 


D® PETER AINSLIE, of Baltimore, pas- 

tor of the Christian Temple for more 
than thirty years, in his little book, God 
ond Me, has listed fifty passages from the 
Old Testament and fifty from the New 
Testament which, in his opinion, are of par- 
ticular value and importance. It would be 
a fine thing if thousands of Endeavorers 
would cut this list out and paste it in 
their Bibles for future references and read- 
ing. According to Dr. Ainslie the passages 
are as follows: 


FIFTY IMPORTANT OLD TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


Genesis 1: 26; 3:15; 9:18; 28:16, 17; 
45:5; Exodus 23:20; Numbers 6: 24-26; 
Deuteronomy 10:12, 13; 18: 10-12; 31:6; 
Joshua 24:15; 1 Samuel 2: 30; 12: 23; 15: 
22; 2 Samuel 12: 23; 24: 24; Nehemiah 6: 
8; Job 16:19; 19: 25-27; 28:12; 28:28; 
Psalm 17:8-15; 19:14; 25:4, 5, 7; 82:1, 
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It runs from five to eight percent 
per annum. Since in most States these bonds are tax free, 
it makes about the best investment one could have so far as 
income to themselves is concerned. 


Payments are made twice each year as long as the donor 
The money is invested in good securities and thus be- 
comes surety for payment of the interest. 


Write for particulars to 
THE MISSION BOARD OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH : 
OMER S. THOMAS, Treasurer : 
C. P. A. Bldg. : 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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2, 5; 35:19; 87:4, 5; 89:1; 51:10, 11; 
103: 10, 13; 119: 11; 189: 28, 24; 141: 2, 3; 
Proverbs 3:6; 4: 5-9; 6: 17-19; 21:3; Ec- 
clesiastes 12: 18, 14; Isaiah 1:18; 58: 4-6; 
Jeremiah 9:23, 24; 15:16; Ezekiel 3: 18, 
19; Daniel 2: 44; 12:3; Hosea 14: 4; Mal- 
achi 3: 8-10. 


FIFTY IMPORTANT NEW TESTAMENT PASSAGES 


Matthew 1: 21; 5: 3-12; 6: 7-15, 33; 7: 12- 
21; 11: 28, 29; 12: 86, 87; 22: 37-89; 28: 19, 
20; Mark 8: 85-838; Luke 12:15; 14: 27-33; 
17:4; John 1: 12; 8:16; 11: 25, 26; 14: 18- 
15; 15:5; 16: 7-11; 17:21; Acts 1:11; 2: 
38; 4:12; Romans 5: 8; 8: 18, 28; 10: 9, 10, 
17; 1 Corinthians 10: 18; 11: 23-29; 2 Corin- 


,thians 5: 1-10; 9:6, 7; Galatians 5: 19-24; 


Ephesians 4: 4-6; Philippians 1: 29; 4: 19; 
1 Thessalonians 4: 16, 17; 2 Timothy 3: 16. 
17; Hebrews 4:16; 12:5-11; 18:5-8; 2 
Peter 3: 8-17; 1 John 1: 8-10; 2: 15-17; 3: 
2; Revelation 3: 21; 22: 5. 

The above are short passages, but Dr. 
Ainslie has listed also twenty-five chapters 
each from the Old and New Testaments that 
in his judgment are of vital importance to 
the Christian student. 


TWENTY-FIVE OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS 


Genesis 1, 8; Exodus 3; Deuteronomy 5, 
6; Joshua 1; 1 Samuel 3; Job 1, 2; Psalms 
1, 19, 28, 51, 90, 108, 119; Proverbs 3; Isaiah 
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1, 6, 58; Jeremiah 17; Ezekiel 18; Daniel 2; 
Zechariah 14; Malachi 3. 


TWENTY-FIVE NEW TESTAMENT CHAPTERS 

Matthew 5, 6, 7, 16, 24, 27, 28; Luke 15; 
John 1, 3, 14, 15, 16, 17; Acts 2, 8; Romans 
8, 12; 1 Corinthians 18, 15; Philippians 2; 
Colossians 3; Hebrews 11; Jas. 1; Revela- 
tion 22. 


REASONS FOR MEMORIZING 


There are many reasons why it should be 
of great advantage to us to become familiar 
with all of these passages and memorize 
many of them. We will state a few, and you 
can doubtless think of many others. 


It would enrich the mind.—These great 
passages are the jewels of human thought. 
They are like the diamonds among the com- 
mon stones. One would pass by tons of com- 
mon rock to get a small diamond. We can 
afford to pass by a great deal of ordinary 


reading matter to make a part of our minds 
and lives these great thoughts of Scripture. 

It would add to culture—For example, 
great orators are a product of culture. It 
is interesting to note how familiar they are 
with the Scriptures. Webster, and Lincoln, 
and the late Champ Clark, speaker of the 
House of Representatives, all made their 
speaking effective through a liberal use of 
quotations from the Bible. 

It would feed the soul—When memorized, 
these great truths become a part of our 
lives. The passages memorized come to us 
in moments of quiet and help to direct our 
thoughts and meditation. They quicken the 
conscience and rise into our minds to deter 
us from sin in the face of temptation. They 
give us a keener sense of the presence of 
God in our thought life. The soul is rich 
that is in constant possession of the Word. 
—The Christian Evangelist. 
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Helpful Handicaps 


ERY few people are found on the face of 

the earth so normal and symmetrical 
that they do not suffer from some blemish, 
crippling, or other handicap. Life indeed 
is comparable to a yacht race, where certain 
craft, while not disqualified from racing at 
all, are given an allowance because of un- 
dersize, or other special detrimental condi- 
tion. It might be a useful exercise to make 
a list for oneself of the personages in his- 
tory—some of them quite distinguished— 
who, like Lord Byron, have accomplished 
wonders in spite of handicaps. 

It is even possible to go a step farther 
and render some of our misfortunes or pull- 
backs positively helpful. The ballast in a 
ship may seem to represent so much dead 
weight, and to be an unnecessary load, and 
yet it is a help, and not a drag, as it enables 
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for our national workers. 


buildings. 











No. 8—Equipment for the National Worker 


|? is especially difficult in a non-Christian land to secure rented 

quarters suitable for Christian services. 
more important that we furnish preaching places and parsonages 
During the past year four splendid new 
buildings have been erected and paid for. 
built as to be suitable both for the pastor to live in and also to 


conduct the services of the church. We have need for more such 


The Christian Church at Work Abroad 


No. 7—Reaching Young People 


Christ. 


in both fields. 


A SEWING CLASS 
Wife of Rev. Tsujimura, Otawara, Japan—Center First Row 


T° reach the young people is to build for the future 

church in the mission field. 
as pictured to the left, singing classes, and cooking 
classes are among the types of work which bring the 
missionary and the national Christian worker in close 
contact with girls, many of whom are thus led to 
Miss Stacy conducts a number of such classes 
in Japan, and Miss Williams has used her growing 
industrial work in Porto Rico as an excellent means 
of reaching the young people of her field. We now 
face the opportunity of enlarging this type of work 
But it takes money to do it. 
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Sewing classes, such 





This makes it all the 


Some of these were so 


Our New Combination Church and Kinder- 


garten at Moka, Japan. 
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the vessel to be stiff in a wind, and to bear 
up on its course instead of capsizing. The 
Turkish hamal, or porter, is able to carry 
great weights on his back—or rather on 
his legs—by utilizing a handicap in the 
shape of a triangular-shaped wooden sad- 
dle, which fits into the small of his back, 
above the hips, and enables him scientifi- 
cally, so to speak, to bear off a cask or a 
bale of goods, even with springing step. 
The hamal has made a help out of his sad- 
dle, which itself may have added some 
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